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MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
Society met in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, May 25, 1891, at 
2 p.m. Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D., was elected to the 
chair. Prayer by Rev. S. C. Bushnell. Rev. G. W. 
Stearns was elected Secretary pro tem. Minutes of last 
meeting read and approved. 

‘¢ Voted, That the reports of the Corresponding Secretary 
and Treasurer be made directly to the Committee and 
afterwards to the Society.” 

Report of Thomas H. Russell, Treasurer of the Trustees 
of the Permanent Peace Fund, was read by Rev. S. C. 
Bushnell. 

‘¢ Voted, to receive and place on file.” 

Report of Treasurer, F. M. Patten, duly audited, 
was submitted, accepted and filed. Report of Rev. R. B, 
Howard, Secretary, was read and accepted. 

Adjourned. 
G. W. Stearns, Sec. pro tem. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the American Peace Society was 
held in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, May 25, 1891, at 2.30 Pp. Mm. 
Hon. W. E. Sheldon was elected to the chair, and Rev. 
G. W. Stearns was chosen Secretary pro tem. 

Prayer was offered by Secretary R. B. Howard. 
Minutes of last meeting were read and approved. Re- 
ports of Treasurer, F. M. Patten, and Auditor, D. C. 
Heath, were read and accepted. , 

A committee of three was elected to make nomi- 
nations of officers for the ensuing year. The chair 
appointed Rev. S. C. Bushnell, D. C. Heath and Sam- 
uel Buffum to constitute the said committee. 


‘‘ Voted, That Article VIII of the Constitution be | 


amended so.as to make the Auditor ex officio a member of 
the Executive Committee. 

‘¢ Voted, To substitute in Article VII of the By-laws 
the word ‘‘Finance” for the present word ‘‘Bills.” 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows : 

Corresponding Secretary, R. B. Howard; Recording 
Secretary, D. Richards; Treasurer, F. M. Patten; 


Auditor, D. C. Heath ; together with a list of names for 
Vice-Presidents, Directors and Executive Committee (for 
which see opposite page). The report was accepted. 


The Secretary pro tem. was authorized by the unani- 
mous vote of those present to cast a ballot for those 
named by the Nominating Committee. He did so and 
they were declared elected. 

‘* Voted, That the same committee report a nomination 
for President.” 

Secretary Howard submitted a resolution in reference 
to the Samoan Islands. Referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee with full discretionary power as to the phrase- 
ology. 

For Resolutions finally adopted see below. 

Committee on Nominations nominated Hon. Robert 
Treat Paine of Boston for President. Report accepted 
and Mr. Paine was unanimously elected President by 
ballot. 

The following named persons were by vote requested 
to represent this Society at the Universal Peace Congress 
at Rome, in November next; Executive Committee being 
empowered to fill vacancies. 

Hon. R. T. Paine, Hon. C. C. Bonney, Hon. P. C. 
Garrett, Rev. W. A. Campbell, D. D., Bishop Fitzger- 
ald, Rev. W. A. Waterman, Hon. J. W. Paterson, Hon. 
Jonathan Chace, Hon W. R. Whiting. 

A resolution of the Executive Committee was read 
urging immediate governmental mediation in Chilian 
affairs, and a letter was read from William H. Wharton, 
acting Secretary of State, declaring that such mediation 
had been offered. Adjourned. 

G. W. Srearns. Sec. pro tem. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


Resolved, That, owing to an increasing conviction that 


reason should take the place of force in settling inter- 


national differences, we rejoice in multiplied arbitrations, 
and in an increasing number of arbitral treaties between 
our own and other countries. In order that juridical 


policy may have added dignity, permanence and power, 


we would urge the establishment of an international tri- 
bunal to which questions unadjusted by negotiation may 
be referred for final discussion. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our conviction that the im- 
mense and increasing armaments are oppressive to the 
people and dangerous to the peace of the world, and, 
therefore, we would urge upon the nations the duty of 
immediate, simultaneous, proportionate and gradual dis- 
armament. 

Resolved, That we protest against entering upon the 
policy of great armaments such as exist in Europe by the 
United States. 
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Resolved, That we rejoice that the negotiations 
between the United States and Great Britain, as to the 
Behring Sea, have reached a stage where the entire matter 
may be referred to arbitration. We are convinced that 
such a reference and a prompt decision are imperatively 
demanded by all the interests concerned. 

Resolved, That the action of the lawless mob in New 
Orleans furnishes no just ground for hostility between the 
people of Italy and those of the United States. We 
believe the two governments should settle all questions 
arising out of the aforesaid incident, amicably and in 
accordance with treaty obligations and international law. 

Resolved, That in order to meet the obligations 
imposed by international treaties, Congress should enact a 
law, by which offences arising under those treaties, and 
not adjusted promptly by the local and State authorities, 
may be adjudicated by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolution, signed 
by the President of this Society, be forwarded to the 
United States Senators from Massachusetts, with a 
request that a bill to the above effect be presented to 
Congress. 

Resolved, That we believe it to be the duty of the 
Government of the United States, either singly or with 
other Powers, to offer mediation between the two parties 
now waging civil war in Chili, with a view to prevent 
further destruction of property, interruption of commerce 
and shedding of blood. 

The following resolutions were approved in part but 
referred to the Executive Committee for amendment. 

Resolved, That tne forcible and bloody attack upon the 
natives and the expulsion of the American Missionaries 
and the destruction of the mission property and the 
schools on the Caroline Islands by the Government of 
Spain, under the pretext of taking possession of an un- 
civilized and unappropriated country, is an outrage on 
civilization and Christianity and as such should be dis- 
countenanced by the United States and other nations of 
Christendom. 

Resolved, That our country should unite with Great 
Britain and such other countries as are willing to join 
them in guaranteeing the neutralization of the Carolines 
and the Samoan group of islands and other similarly cir- 
cumstanced, in order that the natives under the direc- 
tion of their religious teachers may be taught self-goy- 
ernment and independence unmolested by foreign powers. 

On motion of Rev. Chas. B. Smith the following resolu- 
tion was adopted. 

Resolved, That the following named persons be and are 
hereby chosen to be honorary members of the American 
Peace Society and as such entitled to participate equally 
with other members in the proceedings of the Society, de- 
bate, hold office, but not to exercise the suffrage: 

Hon. Chas. C. Bonney, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. Chas. T. 
Russell, Jr., Boston, Mass.; Hon. J, R. Whiting, M.C., 
St. Clair, Mich.; Hon. F. E. White, M. C., Webster, 
Iowa; Hon. Thos. B. Bryan, Chicago, Ill.; Hon. Thos. 
N. Hart, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Nathan Matthews, Jr., 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. H. Allen, Cambridge, Mass. 


The International Postal Congress is in session at 
Vienna. The Minister of Commerce described the object 
of the congress at the opening namely, to establish the 
basis of a scheme for linking together the civilized nations 
of the world in a single postal federation. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS. 


Mr. PrestpENT AND MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE 
Society : 
IN MEMORIAM. 


The death of our honored president, Hon. Edward S. 
Tobey, Sunday, March 29, after a faithful service of more 
than fifteen years, has bereaved the Society of one of 
its ablest and most devoted friends. His funeral was 
attended by a number of the officers and other mem- 
bers of this Society, April 2. Among his many asso- 
ciates in the work of benevolence, none mourned his 
loss more sincerely. His death was marked by the same 
Christian serenity that had characterized both his public 
and private life. Had he lived another week, he would 
have been seventy-eight years of age and have com- 
pleted half a century of a most beautiful family life. 
The sympathy of those who love peace and honor good- 
ness in this and other lands abides with his afflicted 
household and with this Society which he esteemed 
among the noblest of the many with which he had had 
personal and official connection. The decease of our 
president will make it necessary to fill the vacancy at this 
anniversary. 

Rev. Herman Halsey, who during his lifetime had 
attested his devotion to peace by liberal contributions 
extending over many years, died at his home in East 
Wilson, N.Y., March 24, at the age of 97. He remem- 
bered the cause for which he had labored and prayed dur- 
ing his long life, by a legacy in his will. He was the 
oldest alumnus of Williams College and of Andover 
Theological Seminary. He honored these institutions 
and others with which he was identified by a life of heroic 
devotion to his convictions. Several others of the older 
members have during the year exchanged the turmoil of 
earth for the peace of heaven. 


THE LONDON CONGRESS. 


The most significant event of the year was the Univer- 
sal Peace Congress at London, the second in the current 
series, in some respects one of the most remarkable meet- 
ings ever held. It took place at Westminster town hall 
July 14-19. Your Society was fully represented. One 
delegate, Hon. David Dudley Field, ably presiding over 
its deliberations, others being placed on the board of 
managers, and still others addressing the Congress by 
previously prepared papers or in the more extemporane- 
ous debates. 

Rev. Reuen Thomas, D.D., and Rey. R. B. Howard 
preached sermons at the request of the Congress. Dr. 
Thomas’ sermon has since been effectively given in Boston 
and other cities and forms one of our most valuable 
printed documents. 

The delegates of the American Peace Society actually 
present and participating in the deliberations were : 
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Hon. David Dudley Field, New York ; Augustine Jones, 
Esq., Providence, R.I.; James H. Chace, Providence, 
R.I.; Rey. Reuen Thomas, D.D., Brookline, Mass. ; 
Rev. Charles B. Smith, West Medford, Mass.; Mr. 
Robert M. Woods, Bridgeport, Ct.; S. A. Keen, Esq., 
Chicago, Ill. ; Otis McGaw Howard, Chicago, Ill. ; Rev. 
P. S. Moxom, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. H. Allen, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. R. B. Howard, Boston, Mass. 

Two other national societies, The Universal Peace 
Union and the Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 
were fully and ably represented by delegates from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, D.C., Rich- 
mond, Va., and other parts of the United States to the 
number of thirty—some persons being delegates also 
from the various meetings of Friends. 

The Congress was attended by representatives from 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Italy, Germany, Austria, Turkey, Servia, Spain 
and India; those from Great Britain being the most 
numerous. The English-speaking delegates were granted 
the courtesy of conducting the business and debates in 
their own language—almost everything being subsequently 
translated into the French. The subjects discussed were 
too numerous to mention in this report. They comprised 
the whole range of anti-war topics. The proceedings, 
papers and resolutions, with some account of the many 
connected meetings, excursions, banquets, receptions, 
together with a list of delegates, prefixed by a likeness of 
the president, were with great labor compiled and pub- 
lished by the secretaries of three London societies. One 
hundred copies were sent to us for gratuitous distribution. 
Others were purchased by us and many public libraries, 
private individuals as well as the officers of this Society, 
have been supplied. No more important or instructive 
book treating subjects of special interest to all inquirers 
for the way of peace among the nations, has ever 
issued from the press. Public meetings have been ad- 
dressed by returned delegates in many States of the 
Union. 

The Congress adjourned to meet in Rome in November 
next. A cordial invitation has been extended to this 
Society to participate, as it did in 1889 at Paris and 1890 
at London. Hon. David Dudley Field and Rev. James 
B. Miles, then Secretary of this Society, held a Peace 
conference, organized an association and were given a 
banquet in Rome in 1873. In this the leading men of the 
Italian Parliament participated. Count Sclopis, P. S. 
Mancini, the President of the Senate, the Mayor of Rome 
and others were among the official members. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


These congresses and the new awakening to the cause 
of peace throughout Europe of which they are both the 
cause and effect, have greatly increased our correspond- 
ence with England, France, Belgium and Italy, and some- 


what with Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Austria and Ger- 
many. This correspondence has been conducted on our 
part as far as possible in the languages of those countries. 


THE CHICAGO CONGRESS. 


Preparations are being made by the United States offi- 
cials for a Universal Peace Congress in this country, in 
connection with the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 
1893. “This Society has been invited to bear a respon- 
sible part in preparing for and conducting that meeting, 
the first of the kind ever attempted on the American 
continent. Your Executive Committee advise co-opera- 
tion, as far as practicable, with other Peace societies in the 
United States in such preliminary preparations as may 
ensure success. To this end they have appointed a spe- 
cial committee, which will need to be reinforced by the 
interest and efforts of the members of the Society in 
general if this great enterprise is to succeed. 

In the course of a very encouraging letter to the Secre- 
tary, Hon. C. C. Bonney of Chicago, President of the 
World’s Congress Auxiliary, remarks: ‘* I thank you for 
copy of the proceedings of the London Peace Congress of 
1890, and for the report of the delegates of the American 
Peace Society on their return from the World’s Peace 
Congress at Paris in 1889. I have read the report and 
examined the proceedings with great interest; and ear- 
nestly trust that with the guidance and blessing of divine 
Providence, we shall have here in Chicago in 1893 a more 
imposing and powerful Peace Congress than any hereto- 
fore assembled. It is indeed my ardent hope that in 1893 
the moral and intellectual forces of the world will be so 
drawn together, aroused and organized, that henceforth, 
justice will triumph over force, and the enlightened public 
opinion of the world be more powerful than armies and 
navies.” 

He also adds under date May 14, ‘* There is no subject 
to be brought before the World’s Congresses of 1893 in 
which I feel a more profound interest, than that of the 
substitution of an unarmed judge for a military com- 
mander; of the voice of justice for the edict of force; 
of a permanent international court for the wager of battle 
by contending armies, and you may at all times rely upon 
whatever aid and co-operation I may be able to give to 
the sacred cause in which you and your associates are 
engaged.” 

FINANCES. 

The Treasurer’s report will acquaint you with the im- 
proved financial condition of the Society. Our receipts 
were from,— 


Publications, Donations, etc. $1,200 08 
Permanent Peace Fund 3,839 96 
Balance from last year 93 45 
Legacies . 4,510 26 

$9,643 75 
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Our expenditures were as follows : 


Salaries of Secretary and Office _— $2,698 50 


Expenses of London Congress . : : 355 95 
Publications and printing—J. E. Farw vell & Co. . 835 52 
Travelling and incidentals . ‘ ‘ 216 70 
Care of Office, Translating and Typewriting, ete. : 130 15 
Postage, ‘Telegrams and Stationery 99 79 
Peace Publications purchased . 70 49 
Rent of Office and heating 446 20 
Paid debt to P. P. Fund with interest : , . 1,470 00 
Invested in Endorsed Note . 1,000 00 
Cash on hand, to balance . 2,820 45 


$9,643 75 


THE PERMANENT PEACE FUND. 


The annual report of the trustees, James W. Converse, 
Esq., W. F. Warren, D.D., Rev. Geo. R. Leavitt, D.D., 
and Rev. H. H. Leavitt, made by Thomas H. Russell, 
Esq., the treasurer, shows that the Permanent Peace 
Fund has been increased $4289.09 by the legacy of Rev. 
G. W. Thompson of Stratham, N. H., subject, however, 
to interest on said legacy payable to the widow during 
her life. A conservative estimate of the entire fund 
which is invested largely in the property originally left 
for that purpose, places the present value of the same at 
$80,000. 

The incorporation and endowment of this fund is due 
to the wise forecast of a former secretary, Rev. Geo. C. 
Beckwith, D.D. Its object, according to its corporate 
law and the will of its principal contributor, is to promote 
the cause of peace ‘‘ wntil the custom of war shall be per- 
manently abolished in all countries nominally Christian,” 
and provides that the American Peace Society shall re- 
ceive the net income of the same, and maintain a perma- 
nent secretary and business office and publish a periodi- 
cal not less often than once in three months. The salary 
of your secretary is derived directly from this fund and 
his support is thus assured without any demand upon 
current donations or contributions which are exclusively 
devoted to the work. The gratuitous services of the 
trustees and their uniform courtesy and consideration in 
our business relations deserve grateful mention. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


The executive committee has met regularly during the 
year and has never lacked a quorum. Its services have been 
cheerfully given to the administration of the Society’s affairs 
and to the consideration of the general interests of peace 
in this and other countries. All official correspondence 
of importance has been submitted to its approval. Sub- 
committees have acted on special subjects referred to 
them. The committee are always glad to see members of 
the Society at their sessions and to receive written or 
verbal suggestions at any time. Their proceedings, so 
far as they would interest the public, have been published 
in the ApvocATE oF PEACE, and to some extent in the 
daily press. 


THE PRESS. 

Our periodicals have been issued regularly and have an 
influential circulation, much of it in fulfilment of the con- 
stitutional provision that life and annual members shall 
be entitled to the Apvocate without charge. The editor 
has endeavored to make the Apvocare not unworthy of a 
prominent place among the world’s peace publications. 
Our means do not permit us to secure paid contributions, 
nor have we attempted any very long and elaborate 
treatises such as might be useful. But as a summary of 
events bearing on our work and in the discussions of cur- 
rent topics from the point of view of this Society, the Ap- 
VocaTE has endeavored to fill its place. We are confident 
that no better work for peace could be done by the mem- 
bers of this Society than to secure a larger circulation for 
both the Apvocare and the children’s paper, the ANGEL 
oF PEACE. 

We have issued * slips” from time to time bearing our 
imprint to the principal newspapers of the country. Our 
appeal for governmental endorsement of the Universal 
Peace Congress at Chicago in 1893 was issued to one 
hundred leading newspapers and to every member of the 
next Congress. We have purchased as occasion called for 
them, such of the London Peace Society’s recent publica- 
tions as we could find use and sale for in this country. 


PUBLICATION FUND. 
There is a crying need of a publication fund which 
would enable us to issue valuable peace documents writ- 
ten from the American point of view, and especially to 
re-issue the Life of William Ladd, our honored founder, 
while the proofs may be revised by its venerable author, 
John Hemmenway, now in his seventy-seventh year. 


PROPAGATION OF PEACE PRINCIPLES. 

Our work has three objects: First, to enlighten and in- 
fluence public opinion. To this end we address to men, 
women and children through the press, the platform and 
the pulpit such facts, arguments and persuasions as are 
calculated to lead them to see the truth of our principles 
and the duty of embracing and propagating them. We 
have no paid agents at present in the field, but the Secre- 
tary has during the year travelled as far West as Minne- 
sota and addressed audiences in that State and in Illinois, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Massachusetts and Maine. After 
the London Congress he gave addresses at several places 
in England and Wales. 

Our second object is to influence and aid the United 
States and other governments to maintain peaceful rela- 
tions among the nations. 

Our third object is to secure from our own and other 
governments such preventives or substitutes for war as 
arbitral treaties, Courts of Arbitration, and, ultimately, an 
International Tribunal or High Court to ¥hich differences 
may be referred for final adjudication. 
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We advocate gradual and simultaneous disarmament 
where immense and costly armaments exist, and discour- 
age the creation of such armaments where they do not 


now exist. 
A PROTEST. 


The forcible expulsion of American missionaries from 


the Caroline Islands, the destruction of the mission 
churches and schools and the slaughter of the natives’ 
under the pretence of establishing the government of Spain | 
If Spain 


deserves the reprobation of Christendom. 
Germany would unite with England and the United States 
in guaranteeing the neutrality of the islands of the South 
Pacific, including Samoa, education, order, civilization 
and peace would be established and the people be left 
free to choose their own government and religion. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


The tendency of the vast and daily increasing arma- 
ments of Europe is constantly towards war. Every spark 
kindles a flame which owing to the inflammable matter 
everywhere present threatens a general conflagration. 
Hence, disturbances in Servia, riots in Paris and Lyons, 
movements of Russian troops and collisions in India, 
South Africa or the islands of the Pacific create universal 
alarm, rouse the passions of speculators, and daunt the 
confidence of those who see in peace alone the hope of 
the world. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the United States, 
which continues comparatively unwarlike in spite of all 
the declamations of politicians and portions of the press, 
and the partial activities of the government in fortifying 
the coasts and building war ships, gives assurance of 
peace. The ‘‘ Conference of American Nations’? gave 
utterance to the best public sentiment of America. The 
treaties concluded in consequence of that conference 
have all tended towards greater harmony. The out- 
breaks in Chili and Central America have had to strug- 
gle against the moral sentiment of the continent. The con- 
troversies as to the Behring Sea seals and the cod fish- 
eries of Newfoundland, however irritating, cannot pro- 
voke war. The resentment of the Italian government 
at the New Orleans massacre, however passionate and 
unwise in its expression, was a natural result of the mur- 
der of Italians by an unopposed and unrebuked mob. 
But our country, strong in her peaceful power, made no 
threat of arms, but offered to do what it could under the 
constitution, to insure the fulfilment of solemn treaty 
obligations and counselled calmness and patience. It, 
can dono less than to render what reparation is possible 
for a crime, which, however provoked, was unjustifiable. 

This Society forwarded a memorial proposing the 
mediation of the United States between the two parties 
to the Chilian civil war which met with a favorable 
response from the department of State. The govern- 
ment has offered mediation. All nations in treaty alli- 
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= with us should second such an effort to prevent 
| further shedding of blood. 

| President Harrison has acted in accordance with the 
|concurrent resolution of Congress, urging the President 
to propose arbitral treaties to other nations, but his invi- 
| tation has as yet been fully accepted by no government 
except that of Switzerland. , 

Negotiations are on foot looking to the arbitration of 
all differences between the American and English govern- 
ments. Several successful cases of international arbitra- 
| tion have taken place during the year. 

FOUNDATION STONES. 

The fundamental principle which in Europe is expressed 
in the words ‘solidarity of the race,” and among us by 
a stronger phrase, ‘‘ the brotherhood of man,” implies 
that the families of the world called nations, which by 
/modern inventions have been brought into local proximity 
/and by the progress of ideas into a closer moral sympathy, 
should be in the best sense of the word, neighbors—good 
Surely the ties of consanguinity though 
among all English-speakirg 
God hath 


| neighbors. 

| strong—as for instance 
| peoples—are not limited to any one race. 
| made of one blood all nations.”’ 

Christianity, the one great remedial force of its era, 
teaches supremely, that mankind should not hate and 
hence destroy, but love and therefore help one another, 
|No national compact, no mere pretext of self-preser- 
‘vation can abrogate this law of God, both natural and 
revealed. 

Christian believers are the ordained teachers and leaders 
of the peace reform. Free nations are their most prom- 
ising fields of labor. The United States is an immense 
school, or university, to which people of all nations have 
come. ‘They are here to learn to dwell together in unity 
and peace, and to be trained in the enjoyment of liberty 
under law. ‘The spirit of God antagonizes that of war. 
Let us be encouraged. ‘‘If God be for us who can be 
against us?” He has not appointed us to administer his 
judgments but to proclaim and dispense his mercies. 

The revered founders of the American Peace Society, 
after making provision for any needed alteration in its 
constitution solemnly declared, ‘‘ the object of this Soci- 
ety shall never be changed.” That object which they also 
put on record and which from year to year it is our duty 
to promote is: ‘* to illustrate the inconsistency of war with 
Christianity.” 

Christian people do not yet seem fully convinced of 
this truth. Soldiers seldom doubt it. A battlefield is 
its most vivid illustration. The spirit of a bloody fight 
has nothing in it like the Holy Spirit. 


PROVIDENTIAL HELPS. 

In closing let us notice how certain recent inventions 

and progressive movements co-operate with the spirit- 


‘ 
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ual forces opposing war. ‘The money markets shudder at 
its immense cost. ‘Those who lend money and those who 
pay taxes shrink from it. A newly invented torpedo that 
can sail out self-navigated, and detach a screw or explode 
an entire ship, promises to render steam steel-clad 
navies useless. The machine-gun fired by dynamite 
or smokeless powder—capable of no human emotion—by 


a touch, can sweep a regiment of fathers, brothers and. 


sons into eternity or leave them lying maimed, bleeding 
and helpless on the field. 

Workingmen awakened to intelligence, longing for 
liberty and exercising the suflrage, refuse to be hired or 
forced into armies. Wives and mothers, sisters and 
daughters are finding their voices and using their newly 
conceded rights to prevent and abolish war. The con- 
science of the churches is growing into harmony with the 
words and spirit of Jesus Christ. Such are some of the 
forces that may be trusted to aid this Society in every 
wise effort to hasten the fulfilment of the words uttered 
by the coal-touched lips of Isaiah : 

“The nations shall learn war no more.” 


Boston, May 25, 1891. 


MEN AND THINGS. 
On the next page we print a proposition for three in- 
ternational meetings which go outside of, and, it seems to 


us, higher than the value of money-making. Would not 
Churches be more honored by such meetings than by all 


possible accumulations of trade wares and machinery? 


We want the latter. We glory in what commerce has done, 


and is doing to further civilization, but we never ought to. 


substitute it for civilization, or think for a moment that it 
meets the end of a national being. 

A world’s congress to promote universal arbitration 
would be worthy of Columbus. His reigning desire is be- 
lieved by many to have been to carry the gospel of peace 
to the remotest tribes of men. IJf this quadri-centennial 
should result in establishing permanently a world’s tribunal, 
to which all differences of civilized nations would he submitted 
before any appeal to war, it would be second only to the event 


of establishing the Christian Era. A\l meetings looking to | 


this end, and all representative gatherings to promote the 
discussion of great scientific, philanthropic or socialistic 


questions would be worthy of Columbus and of the age in| 


which we live. Will not the able and far-sceing manage- 
ment, both local and national, keep in mind and foster 
such meetings? Such a policy would meet with the hearty 
approval of all the more thoughtful of our own people 
and those of other nations.— Chicago Farm, Field and 


Stockman. 

We have no sympathy with that boyish egotism, hoarse 
with cheering for one side, for one State, for one town $ 
the right patriotism consists in the delight which springs 
from contributing our peculiar and legitimate advantages 
to the benefit of humanity. Every foot of soil has its 


proper quality, the grape on two sides of the same fence 
has new flavors; and so every acre on the globe, every 
family of men, every point of climate has its distinguish- 
ing virtues.—R. W. Emerson. 


| 
DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


April 26. At Arlington Heights, morning and evening, 
| preached in a pleasant chapel with a lovely and command- 
ing site. 

April 28. Attended the funeral of Mrs. Lucy White 
Palmer at North Weymouth, Mass., the wife of Rev. F. 
II. Palmer, stricken down in early womanhood, leaving four 
little children never to know how much they lost in their 
loving mother. Soon after leaving her native Hawaii 
and in company with her recently married husband she 
/came to our Massachusetts home. Since then, in my office, 
at her own home and in great London, I had renewed 
my acquaintance and deepened my interest in this gifted, 
consecrated woman. She seemed to have brought with 
her to our cold New England, the sunshine of her island 
home and the spirit of her missionary ancestry. The 
kingdom of home, where she was a queen, was always to 
her and to us on account of her, a rich and fruitful 
province in the kingdom of God. Her poetic insight, 
her intuitive sympathies, her facile pen and moving 
speech ; her wifehood which to her husband was a part 
of his very life; her motherliness which was as much 
marked by loving tact as by conscientious faithfulness ; 
her missionary zeal which was felt in all the region about 
her and her relations as a pastor’s wife to the dear people 
of his charge, cannot be put in words. The large 
| attendance, the sweet and solemn music, the universally 
‘moistened eyes at the funeral, attested all this. Prayer 
and praise was easy in such a presence, with such mem- 
ories. ‘I prefer that nothing be said at my funeral,” 
was her remark, but she afterward consented that a few 
(words might be spoken. She looked death in the face 
calmly and bravely, buoying up the broken spirit of her 
husband and strengthening his heart as it tenderly 
turned to his babes so soon to be motherless. I was 
permitted to look over and quote from some of the sweet 
children of her brain so lately throbbing with thought, 
now so still. 
| A number of her Hawaiian friends were at the funeral. 
God’s good purpose in the early evangelization of these 
islands of the central Pacific was not exhausted in the 
marvellously early conversion of the natives. It can be 
seen in the character of the missionary children and 
grandchildren that there and in America testify to the 
divine goodness and grace. Not knowing what we did, 
we sent them away to school among tlhe poor lost 
Hawaiians and they came back to do us good, and when 
‘ripe for heaven God takes them to Himself, a peculiar 
type of His dearest saints. May the peace of God hover 
over those sunlit islands, whose shores have been sur- 
}rounded with prayer and washed with tears as entirely 
}and perpetually as by the waters of the ocean. 

This is not the place to write more. O Death, thou art 
a strange teacher! ‘There was no ‘‘sting’”’ in thee to her 
who passed thy portais, nor to us left behind. Our grief 
cannot be spoken. But we realize that 

Sorrow touched by Thee grows bright 
With more than mortal ray 

As darkness shows us realms of light 
We never saw by day. 

Over the little hill-top and among the ancient Pilgrim 
|graves where our dear friend asked to be buried, I catch 
a glimmer of the light not seen on sea or land. It seems 
jalmost a mountain of transfiguration, where Jesus 
appears radiant with glory as if the resurrection had 


begun. 
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| 
April 30. At Rockport, Mass., at installation of Rey. | The population of Marlborough is 13,000, of which 4000 


Israel Ainsworth, a new and very promising pastorate. | 


are French. The Congregational pastor, Rev. A. F. 


A sort of farewell visit to a place and people with which | Newton, is an energetic leader in all good enterprises. 


I have been some years familiar. 
sobbing sea and the great worn and bleached rocks of 


the shore do not change, but everything men have made) 
decays and the workmen themselves are fast disappearing. | 


May 3. At Eliot, Me., attended neighborhood Bible | 
school at the house of Mr. Allen, a Friend, and made a 
brief address. Preached afternoon and evening on) 
human brotherhood in Christ. 

May 19-21. Atthe Massachusetts General Association 
of Congregationalists at Marlborough, Mass. ‘This rep- | 
resents the oldest, most numerous and one of the most | 
vigorous religious bodies of the State. 
nal **Standing Order’’ of Massachusetts, and, at first, | 
about as really established as Episcopacy in England. It | 
lost heavily by the Unitarian division seventy-five years | 
ago, but has rallied. Its greatest losses, those by emi-| 
gration, have been gains to the West. It numbers about 
100,000 church members and in spite of emigration usu- 
ally makes a net annual gain. Boston isthe headquarters 
of the denomination in the United States and the point 
from which most of its missionary operations are carried 
on. This General Association is a body in which the 
local organizations of ministers and laymen are repre- 
sented. It is not a Church Court or Legislature, but is 
chiefly for gathering statistics, Christian conference and 
discussions of modes of propagandism. 

This meeting with a church organized in the then fron- 
tier town of Marlborough in 1666 was deeply interesting 
to me, not from any discussion of theological differences 
or mode of church administration but from the practical, 
earnest and spiritual tone of all the meetings. ‘*The re- 
ligious future of New England” was a most interesting 
subject considered. Half a million of French Canadians, 
250,000 of them in Massachusetts, was one element of 
the problem. The French are crowding the Irish from 
many of the factories; for New England from an agricul- 
tural community has become largely a manufacturing 
district. The commerce of her coast cities is chiefly con- 
cerned with manufactures. The cities are growing rap- 
idly ; the hill towns are being depleted and the character 
of the population as a whole has changed. The owners 
and superintendents of the mills are still natives but the 
operatives are of foreign birth or parentage. In some 


| 


The wide, restless, | 


It was the origi-| of taste, morals or doctrine. 


of the factory towns the latter have a majority of votes; 
in others they hold the balance of power. Ignorance of 
free institutions, want of training in self-government, 
vicious personal habits and a false theory of liberty pre-| 
vail among them. Then the remnants of the Anglo-Saxon 
families, those who are the least vigorous and enterprising 
and most immoral and irreligious, are not wanting. 


The absence from the meeting of any spirit of acrimony 
in the treatment of immigration, Catholicism or doctrinal 
divergencies was noticed. A spirit of Christian kindness 
was manifested and inculcated as the only true and sure way 
to moral triumphs. If internationalism in the form of love 
of humanity cannot find a home among the enlightened 
and progressive children of the Plymouth Pilgrims in 
America, where else can we hopefully look for it? Some 
will say such is not their inheritance. Puritans were in- 
tolerant towards all sects but their own and intolerant 
among themselves to any departure from their standard 
But while the spirit of pur- 
ity which gave our fathers their nickname remains to 
their children, the minds of the latter have been hospita- 
ble to new truths and duties. They are open minded, 
large hearted and broadly cultured enough to know and 
act in the present age. A complete and thorough bap- 
tism of love is likely to make the present leaders in Chris- 
tian aggressiveness in New England not unworthy of the 
wider leadership which in some instances, at least, has 
been accorded them in their own and other lands. 

June 2-5. The American Home Missionary Society 
(Congregational) for the seventh time went to Saratoga 
for its anniversary. In view of my slight experience as 
a home missionary 1858-59, and my life membership and 
my desire to see this earnest, benevolent and pushing body 
of Christians exemplify the principles of the Gospel of 
Peace, I availed myself of the liberal arrangements of 
Supt. Watson of the Fitchburg railroad, which runs 
directly from Boston to,Saratoga, and enjoyed a most 
restful and refreshing trip. The afternoon showers as 
we skirted Royal River, crossed the Connecticut, and 
went through the Hoosac mountain, gave the June verdure 
and blossoms an added beauty. When the sun broke out 
the streams glanced and flashed among the rocks, and the 
mountains covered their heads with fleecy clouds. After 
crossing the Hudson we came northward by the noble 
Saratoga Lake. 

Here in 1856 while in Albany Law School; with an 
experienced fisherman, U. S. Storekeeper Lansing of 
Watervliet arsenal, after a drive across the country from 
West Troy, we secured some fish and had them cooked at a 
cottage by the negro occupant near the shore. No meal 
was ever relished better than that latedinner. My Dutch 
companion rather surprised my State-of-Maine total 
abstinence ideas and habits by his frequent potations, 
but to him, the whiskey seemed as harmless as tea or 
coffee. 

The rain to-day made the shady streets at the Springs 
muddy. The big hotels are not yet open. The circu- 


How to reach and benefit the sparse population of rural! lar railroad and the tents for Indians, etc., were not 
districts and how to make citizens and Christians of the | occupied. But the lesser hotels are finer than in most 
new comers in cities and thus raise New England to what| towns of 13,000 and more numerous than in any city 


was best in her planting and earlier development is a| 
Some approximation | 


serious and perplexing question. 
to denominational co-operation is one hopeful sign. 


” 


smaller than Boston. Dr. Strong’s ‘‘ Sanitarium” is a 
pleasant resort for the well as it is for those needing treat- 
ment and I was content with the small and hardly used 


Kind and conciliatory conduct toward the alien people | little room with a good bed and a lovely window assigned 


and the Roman Catholic masses; the continuous drill in 
town meetings and public schools, and efforts on the part 


of this, the oldest and most influential of the denomina- | 
tions, to push its home missionary work not so much to) the meetings. 


| me. 


The chief part of the house and the great dining- 
rooms are not yet open. But the parts in use were fully 
occupied by guests, only a few of whom were there for 
How the multitude of ill-tasting but 


compel credal agreement as to win to Christian virtue and | life-giving springs flow on! 


activity, were among the suggestions at the meeting. | 


Rev. T. T. Munger, D.D., of New Haven, led our. 
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morning devotions. The singing was sweet and full. 
We miss Dr. Strong the elder, who, in February last, 
quietly and with but a brief illness, passed on to the 
majority. His kind and paternal manners endeared him 
to the guests. This is my fourth visit, and I notice con- 
tinued improvements in the provisions for health and 
comfort. 

The meetings opened with an address by Dr. Calkins 
of Newton, Mass. It was a fresh and suggestive presen- 
tation of the duty of rich men to their generation and a 
plea that business should become a handmaid of religion. 
The consciences of most of us were not appealed to, and 
we enjoyed hearing about the duties of the small but most 
important class of our fellow citizens whom Dr. Calkins 
has addressed effectively in the clubs of some of the chief 
cities. 

Ex-Gov. Dingley of Maine presided in a graceful man- 
ner and made a good opening address on the perils of 
immigration which the gospel must meet and overcome. 
The addresses by Superintendents of States, the Wo- 
men’s meetings, and especially the cleancut and instruc- 
tive ‘‘ papers”’ of the two secretaries, Messrs. Kincaid 
and Clark, were allexcellent. ‘The treasury is $50,000 in 
debt by reason of the growth of the work. The note 
of victory was not unheard, especially in the eloquent 
and optimistic address on church-building by Secretary 
Cobb, who believes in cheerfulness as a duty and in the 
non-presentation of such facts as might show difliculty 
and failure in administration. 

The Sunday-school and Publishing Society was on 
hand with its ablest men, under whose administration 
that work has grown marvellously. It has come to the 
point where the question of means to sustain so many 
workers is a diflicult one. But Dr. G. M. Boynton, its 
leader, is aman of great resources and executive power. 

When I reflect that this single denomination, compara- 
tively small, is doing so much, I rejoice to think of others 
much larger and wealthier, equally active, and consecrated 
to the Master’s service. The spacious church is filled 
at all the services. ‘The meetings for devotion are at an 
hour inconvenient for most to attend ‘They are brief 
and likely to be occupied by the consideration of things 
other than the duty, privilege and power of prayer, with- 
out which there will be soon less money to spend, and 
less wisd »m to raise and distribute it. 

Does George Miiller pray too much? All tendencies of 
our time are away from the closet, and not till the 
power generated there is found to be wanting will men 
learn the fruitlessness of prayerless activities. Prayer is 
not merely an element in all true Christian progress. It 
is the only channel through which it can flow. Cut off 
that access to eternal light, love and wisdom, and human 
benevolence becomes like the streamless bed of a closed 
canal. The factory below is in that case no more useless 
than the ** machinery” of doing good. 

June 5. To-day was given to an excursion to Lake 
George. It was a perfect June day and many persons 
flocked to the railroad station at 10 a. mM. and took the 
train with us for Baldwin at the foot of the Lake, then 
went on board the **Horicon,”’ a newly painted and reno- 
vated steamer, on one of her first trips for the season. We 
sail some thirty-four miles on the clear, deep, cool waters 
of this narrow little sea, the mountains towering to no 
great height (2600 feet) , but the constantly changing scene, 
full of beauty and inspiration. ‘There are many pretty coves 


‘and picturesque landings. The fleecy clouds float in shad- 


ows over the June verdure of the hillsides. The entire 
sail to Caldwell at the head of the Lake where we took the 
cars for Saratoga was one of unmixed pleasure—com- 
pletely restful and refreshing. 

We reached home in time for a seven o’clock tea, but I 
was too tired to accept the kind invitation of our hosts 
and of the fifty guests at Dr. Strong’s for an evening 
talk on Peace. Lake George has points in common with 
the Scottish lakes, but the atmosphere to-day was as clear 
as that of Italy or Savoy. The Swiss lakes have more 
magnificent mountains and the English lakes finer forests 
and villages. But Nature has made Lake George on the 
whole as beautiful as any inland seas on which I have 
sailed. 


June 6. One of the pleasantest things at this Sanita- 
rium of Dr. Strong’s is the voluntary gathering for morn- 
ing devotions at 9 a.m. The music is sweet and uplift- 
ing and how could acquaintance with strangers come 
through a better channel than common worship in 
prayer and song. At 10a. mM. I take my departure, via 
Schenectady with its ancient ‘* Union College,’’ to Utica 
ninety miles west and thence up the Chenango valley to 
Sherburne for the Sabbath. A few years since, I fell in 
love with this narrow but fruitful and lovely valley, and 
visited Waterville, Oxford and Norwich, and [ am glad to 
renew acquaintance with the people, quite like New 
Englanders, and the places where civilization planted its 
first step when marching from the Hudson westward. 
Beer and whiskey greatly mar Utica around the principal 
railroad station, but the city abounds in beautiful homes, 
fine churches and a thriving and busy population of 45,000. 


June 7. A pleasant Sabbath at Sherburne, forty-three- 
miles south of Utica; a communion service, a Sunday- 
school class, a young people’s meeting and a union meet- 
ing at the Congregational Church and a collection for the 
cause of Peace. I was made welcome by my old friends, 
Rey. and Mrs. A. F. Norcross, at the charming parsonage 
and greatly enjoyed the renewed fellowship. The town- 
ship has 4000 and the village 1300 people. All around 
in the valley and stretching up the neighboring hills are 
dairy farms. Rev. J. C. Hogan of the M. EK. Church 
united with us in the Peace meeting and invited me to his 
pulpit. A fine monument to the dead soldiers occupies a 
part of the church grounds, the faded wreaths of Decora- 
tion day still withering at its foot. 

June 8. Another sunny day, the sun coming over the 
eastern hills and struggling to pierce the abundant foliage 
of the shade trees. Spent part of the day at Waterville, 
the centre and market of this great hop-growing region, 
and the evening at Utica. Along the railroad at every 
mile a spare rail is placed on two white posts to replace 
a broken one if necessary. The hop-fieldslie in every 
direction. If abundant beer were a blessing to mankind, 
this industry would ke far more desirable. 

I had a pleasant visit with Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Law- 
rence of Brooklyn,—for the summer at the delightful home 
of their son W. A. Lawrence; also a most cordial inter- 
view with Dr. Peck of the Presbyterian Church who 
invited me to occupy his Waterville pulpit. 


— Do not overlook the personal and spiritually experi- 
mental account which a young missionary gives on page 
131 of his preparation for missionary work. 
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THE GATHERING OF THE PEACE CONGRESS. 
REV. DR. ASPINWALL. 


Vast nations under heaven’s high dome 
Send each their delegated band ; 
From brave Columbia’s forest home, 
And from the shores of father-land, 
They come! 
My ear drinks in the measured tread, 
It steals upon me from afar; 
They come! but not o’er heaps of dead, 
Their tread is not the tramp of war. 


They come! 
But no red carnage tracks their heel, 
No blood-stained banners do they wave ; 
They carry not the murderous frson 
Nor dig at each new step a grave. 


They come! 
Their numbers wave like fields of grain 
Before the wind; their ranks increase; 
Behold them as they march amain, 
The armies of “Zhe Prince of Peace.” 


They come! 
And cry “Not by might or power 
Shall this our Gospel cause hold good; 
But yet as sure as comes the hour 
Shall come our bond of brotherhood.” 
* . 
And they are right! Peace shall be given, 
For them there’s no such word as “fail!” 
Their work is not of earth, but heaven, 
And shall as heayen’s own work prevail. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 1858. 


A GREAT SUGGESTION FOR 1893. 


The American Apvocate Or PEACE AND ARBITRATION 
makes a proposal which will excite general attention. It 
is that on the occasion of the World’s Fair and Columbian 
Exhibition of 1893, there should be held, not only the 
annual Inter-Parliamentary Conference and the annual 
Peace Congress, but a Conrerence or NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 

The Apvocare states that the United States Govern- 
ment will be solicited (by the American Peace Societies, 
we presume) ‘to invite all governments with which it 
has diplomatic relations to hold an international con- 
ference of oflicial delegates during the Columbian 
Exposition. 

‘*This conference, like the conference of the American 
States, popularly known as the ‘Pan-American’ Confer- 
ence, will consist of persons appointed by the Govern- 
ments which respond favorably to the invitation of the 
President. 

“The chief subject for consultation, discussion and 
recommendation to their several Governments will be 
some plan or plans by which 
_ “Ist. National laws may be harmonized, and an 
international code constituted. 

_ “2d. To consider and report on the feasibility of 
international treaties of arbitration, and of extending 
the same to all civilized countries. 

“3d. To recommend measures for the establishment 
of a high court of tribunal which shall sit pgrmanently, 


and to which shall be referred ultimately all causes of 
international difference which cannot be adjusted by 
negotiations.” 

The Apvocate justly observes, in reference to this 
grand project, that the United States may lead in this 
matter, because they stand outside the disputes which 
endanger peace elsewhere, and because of the cosmopol- 
itan character of her population, which prevents the 
existence of race prejudices and race antagonisms. 

We heartily concur in this view; and the friends of 
peace throughout the world will desire anxiously to learn 
whether the United States Government will accept the 
challenge. We earnestly hope so.—London Concord. 


HIDEQUS MATERIALISM. 
J. FREDERICK GREENE, 


The late General Von Moltke, unlike the Duke of 
Wellington, and many other great soldiers, who have re- 
garded war as a painful necessity, was one of those who 
maintained that war was a good thing in itself. In ans- 
wer to a delegation of friends of peace, he once gave 
the following answer: ‘*War is holy, of divine institu- 
tion ; it is one of the sacred laws of the world; it keeps 
alive among men all the high, the noble feelings—honor, 
disinterestedness, virtue, courage—and, in a word, pre- 
vents them falling into the most hideous materialism.” 

Away with such cant! But let us answer ia the words 
of M. Guy de Maupassant, who quotes this saying in his 
work ‘Sur l’Eau,’’ and thus replies to it: *‘So, to gather 
in herds of four hundred thousand men, to walk on day and 
night without rest, to think of nothing and study nothing, 
to learn nothing, to read nothing, to be of use to no one, 
to rot in mind, to live like brutes in perpetual stupidity, to 
plunder towns, to set villages on fire, to ruin nations; 
then to meet another mass of human flesh, to rush at it, 
make pools of blood, fields of minced meat, mixed with 
the muddy and reddened earth; heaps of corpses; to 
have the arms or legs carried away, the brain scattered, 
without any good to anyone, and to die in some corner, 
while your old parents, your wife and your children are 
dying from want of food. This is what is called not fall- 
ing into the most hideous Materialism!” Strong words, 
these, but not too strong to condemn such a preposterous 
saying. Ask any honest man who has been present at a 
battle, and he will tell you that, so far from all the high 
and noble feelings of which man is capable being kept 
alive, they appear to be for the time being dead, and the 
vilest passions of man’s nature absolutely run riot. A 
lust of killing is aroused, and the greatest difficulty is 
experienced in restraining men from committing the must 
cruel and abominable outrages; in fact the difficulty is 
frequently overwhelming, and deeds of nameless horror 
are done by so-called civilized men from which many & 
savage would shrink. No, Von Moltke was no hero of 
humanity, and in the ages to come, when men look back 
with surprise on the senseless war system, with its inevi- 
table raising of barriers between the nations, his name 
will stand out merely as one of those—one of the last of 
those, we hope—who believed war to be a divine and 
necessary institution, and who tried, but failed as we be- 
lieve all must ultimately fail, to prevent the welding 
together into one mighty whole of all the nations of the 
earth.— The (London) Echo. 
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THE HINDERERS. 


IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


We’re careful souls, we’re very careful souls ; 
Our touch is velvet and our step is down; 
Our speech is honey served in painted bowls ; 

We smile, but never frown. 


We're very careful souls — why should one wait, 
Careless of shelter, till the tempest pours? 
Whatever task delays without the gate, 
We hide us safe indoors. 
“ Hush!” is our watchword, whispered under breath: 
Our motto this, “* Let well enough alone! ” 
We burrow, dim with dust, nor wait for death 
To hide us ‘neath its stone. 


There are who lift their faces to the sky, 
Sun-fronted, sun-illumined, strong of hand ; 
We tremble as their earnest ranks go by 
To labor in the land! 


They sow, they reap, they do, they even dare ! 
We hinder, cautiously, not overmuch, 
Laying a hand on progress here and there 
To thwart her with a touch. 


We're very careful souls; we would not see 
This venerable order pass away ; 
The hoary past is what it used to be— 
A pattern for to-day. 
Yet should the loud reformer chance to win, 
And should the world, at last, by him be led, 
We careful souls would hold it then no sin 
To rise and eat his bread. 


Mystic, Conn. —The Independent. 


THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


So long as education was denied woman no advance was 
possible to her, During the centuries that preceded the 


sities which admit women are more in number than those 
which refuse them. 

‘¢ Forty thousand girls are now studying in colleges,” 
says Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-President of Welles- 
ley. And while a majority of the tens of thousands who 
have graduated during the last twenty years have married 
and carried an ennobling influence into domestic life, 
others have entered professions and various departments 
of art, literature and science, sometimes distinguishing 
themselves by good work, of which public mention has 
been made. The United States Census, of 1880, reported 
two thousand four hundred and eighty-two registered women 
physicians, one hundred and sixty women ministers, and 
seventy-five women lawyers. The number in 1890 was 
vastly greater. 

Six hospitals have been founded by women physicians 
in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco and Minneapolis, all of which are in successful oper- 
ation. The Methodist, Unitarian, Universalist, Christian 
and Free Baptist denominations admit women to their 
theological schools, and all ordain women, except the 
Methodist. Women are admitted to practise law before 
the Supreme Court of the United States who have 
been members of the bar of the highest court of any State 
or Territory for three years. Two legal papers have been 
founded by women lawyers in Chicago, one, The Legal 
News, having had a successful existence of twenty-two 
years. 

Since the war, women have organized missionary, phi- 
lanthropic, temperance, educational and political organi- 
zations on a scale of great magnitude. ‘They have devel- 
oped a capacity for public affairs, which receives large 
recognition at the present time. They are elected, or ap- 
pointed to such offices as county clerk, register of deeds, 
pension agent, prison commissioner, State librarian, over- 
seer of the poor, school superintendent and school super- 
visor. They serve as executors and administrators of 
estates, trustees and guardians of property, engrossing 
clerks of State legislatures, superintendents of women’s 
State prisons, college presidents and professors, members 
of boards of State charities, lunacy and correction, police 


Christian era, and for centuries after, there were, here and | ™atrons and post-mistresses. 


there, in many countries, eminent women who came into 
possession of power, privilege and culture. 
the exception, and not the rule. For nearly two hundred 
years, in our own country, there was almost no provision 
whatever for even the rudimentary education of girls. A 
high school for girls was not established in Massachusetts 
until 1852, and then amid opposition—while schools and 
colleges for boys had been in existence for two centuries, 
supported mainly by public funds. 

The founding of Vassar College for women, in 1865, 
marks an era in their history. Two or three women’s 
colleges had preceded Vassar, but for some reason had 
made no impression on the public mind. Grand old Ober- 
lin had admitted women and colored students some twenty- 
five years before. The insane color phobia of those days 
made it exceedingly difficult for women to enroll them- 
selves at Oberlin, but when they did, they were admitted 
to the same college curriculum as their brothers. But 
when Vassar opened its doors to women, it brought in a 


new day. East, West and North, women were petitioning | 


colleges for admission, and a debate concerning the wis- 
dom of granting their prayer sprung up all over the coun- 
try. Vassar gave them entrance to her halls of study, 
and now, twenty-six years later, the colleges and univer- 


They are accountants, pharmacists, cashiers, telezraph- 


But they were lers, stenographers, typewriters, dentists, book-keepers, 


authors, lecturers, journalists, painters, architects and 
sculptors. In many of these positions women serve with 
men, who graciously acknowledge the practical wisdom 
and virtue they bring to their duties. The Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright, Chief of the National Bureau of the Statistics 
of Labor, in a recent report has announced the number of 
remunerative occupations now open to women, as three hun- 
dred and forty-two. While women are still hampered by 
unjust laws, which are a blot on the national escutcheon, 
many of the States have annulled some of the most oppres- 
sive and barbarous, and women are enabled to enter into 
business enterprises heretofore closed to them. — The 
Independent. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale is shortly to commence a 
serial story, on life as lived in the Boston of to-day. It 
will touch the condition of our every day life in New 
England most closely. This story is to be published 
exclusively in his weekly paper, the Boston Common- 
wealth. 
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ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 


JUNE-JULY, 1891. 


OUR ANNIVERSARY. 


No public anniversary was held this year, and it was 
thought wise to defer the public reception by the ladies to 
a time less crowded with other engagements than ‘* Anni- 
versary week.”’ But the business meeting called out a 
larger attendance than usual. A number of new faces of 
both sexes gave encouragement to the expanding work. 
The record of the meeting by the Recording Secretary, and 
the annual report of the Directors appear on previous 
pages. The latter contains the principal items in the 
reports of the Treasurer of the Society and also of the 
Peace Fund, with important suggestions for the coming 
year. We trust our readers will give these papers a care- 
ful reading. A sketch of our newly elected President 
will be found on mal next page. 


A CONTRAST. 


Very near the time when a New Orleans mob connived 
at by the Governor of Louisiana and the Mayor of New 
Orleans and afterward elaborately defended by the 
Grand Jury which was appointed to arraign the leaders at 
the bar of justice, the United States Life Saving heroes, 
under the command of Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, were 
exposing their lives to save the crew of an Italian bark 
threatened with death by shipwreck. The former indi- 
cated a local ‘‘craze,” the latter, the feeling of the 
nation. 


“REVENGE IS SWEET.” 


That depends on the moral appetite. Certain Italians 
among us are reported to have said, ‘‘Italians love revenge.” 
Indians are remarkable for the same trait of character. It 
was very prominentin the clans of ancient Scotland. Poems 
and romances depict and dwell upon itssweetness. Aman 
by the name of Hutchins entered the stable from which, 
he had been discharged in Boston and shot his former em- 
ployer dead. He felt that he had been injured, but he} 


was sent to State Prison for life as a man dangerous to| 


society. Revenge has always been depended on as one of 
the passions which give war its ‘‘sweetness” to those who 
engage in the killing. It is a ‘‘natural” trait, human 
nature being what it is. But it isa vile, bloodthirsty 
appetite and Jesus Christ emphasized the duty of sup- 
pressing it. It is no more to be gratified or cultivated 
than the lust for other men’s goods or other men’s wives. 
It is not love of justice, though that noble trait enters 
into and is vitiated by it. It is a personal pique, a sel- 
fish desire. Its gratification is sweet only to the badness 


in a man. 


SATAN CAME ALSO. 


Such is always the case. There is no maximum of 
good without a minimum of evil. On the other hand, it 
is not often that unmixed and unmitigated evil appears. 
In any concourse of the sons of Belial, a son of God is 
almost sure to be. These thoughts arise often and es- 
pecially on Memorial or Decoration days. The memories 
of self-sacrifice which the graves of soldiers awaken, kin- 
dle anew some love of militarism. Just at this time the 
public schools abound in the prize drills of boys’ brigades. 
In one New England city the boys have been armed with 
guns! In another the young ladies of a Christian Sem- 
inary have been drilled in semi-military uniform and 
according to the manual of arms. The absurdity of this 
performance begins to be apparent to its promoters, but 
its silliness and unladylikeness is surpassed by its bad 
influence on character. Of course it depraves taste and 
discounts womanhood. The evil effects that have been 
noted on boys in England are reproduced in America re- 
inforced and strengthened by the example of those to whom 
boys and men are wont to look for superior delicacy, 
refinement and spirituality. A military drill in a girls’ 
school is as absurd as a tiger drill of a company of kit- 
tens. To familiarize the minds of youth with scenes of 
slaughter was known to be the tendency of much litera- 
ture, classic, historic, romantic and poetic. It has long 
been felt that music had been successfully invoked to 
throw its fascination over scenes of mortal strife, but to 
teach girls that the apparel of soldiers and the manual 
by which they are drilled to fight is essential to female 
education is a new step. The inventiveness of those 
whose employment is to amuse and to instruct youth is 
truly remarkable. It bears marks of genius. Soon we 
may hear of muskets issued to Vassar, cannon to Lassell, 
cavalry horses andarms to Wellesley, and all the ac- 
coutrements of the soldier to these and other institutions 
for the higher education of women. Thus their love of 
finery like that of the young men will kindle military 


pore They will sing the songs of the camp and try 
to feel as they imagine the West Point cadets do adorned 
‘with buttons. Some may aspire to be military leaders 
and become Generals. We may soon look for the 
stately and stiff movements of the march in kitchen and 
table girls. The mistresses will swathe their muscles in 
military uniforms and move in ball-rooms as gracefully 
as wooden toys and file into and out of church with the 
air of drilled and disciplined fighters. Of course all this 
will sweep away the arguments of the anti-woman’s 
rights people who haye maintained that owing to certain 
| physical disabilities such as are periodical to women and 
mothers, the gentle sex could not be soldiers. Seeing is 
believing. What is done in miniature may be done in 
magnificence. Hence we may soon look for armies of 
Amazons. 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT. 


Although we have not yet heard from Mr. Paine, 
owing to his absence in Europe, that he accepts the 
office to which he was unanimously and enthusiastically 
chosen, we have great hope that he will do so. 

The following remarks were made at the annual meet- 
ing by Rev. S. C. Bushnell in nominating Mr. Paine: 


AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION. 


| The confederation of the Australian provinces into a 
'**Commonwealth” is another step of advance in the direc- 
tion of national unity. Great Britain is about every- 
| where round the world, and the only warrant for her con- 
| tinuance as one nation is in the consolidation of her prov- 
inces and the verification of the nation. Italy and Ger- 
| many have become unified within a few years ; the United 


“Hon. Robert Treat Paine, of Boston, a descendant of | States is one to-day, as it was not in 1860; North and 


the genileman of the same name who signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence, graduated at the head of his class 
in Harvard College in 1855 and prosecuted the practice 
of law in this city for twenty years, but has more 
recently devoted himself to various important charities. 

‘‘He was the originator and is the President of the 
Wells Memorial Building on Washington Street, and also 
of the Workingmen’s Loan Association and the Work- 
ingmen’s Building Association, all of which institutions 
have for their purpose the providing of homes and 
rational amusements for workingmen, and to afford them 
necessary loans at a small interest. He is also the Presi- 
dent of the Boston Board of Associated Charities, and 
devotes his time almost exclusively to these enterprises 
for the benefit of his fellow-men. 

“He has been a member of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, and a few years since escaped membership of the 
National Congress by only a few votes. He is an Epis- 
copalian, a vestryman of Dr. Brooks’ (Trinity) church, 
and for two years has been the vice-president of this 
society. The late President Tobey felt assured that Mr. 
Paine was the man for president when he, Mr. Tobey, 
should leave that office. 

‘¢Mr. Paine has been in Europe since October last and 
proposes to return in September. It bas been imprac- 
ticable to communicate with him since Mr. Tobey’s death, 
but the minds of the friends of international peace have 
unanimously turned to Mr. Paine for election to the 
oflice of president.”’ 


DECEASE OF MRS. HODGSON PRATT. 


We hear with sincere regret of the death of Mrs. 
Hodgson Pratt, wife of the Chairman of the International 
and Peace Arbitration Association, April 20, after a few 
days’ illness. Both those to whom Mr. Pratt is person- 
ally known, and those who know him only by his work 
and zeal for all good causes, will join with his own 
Executive Committee in expressing their sincere sym- 
pathy with Mr. Pratt in his heavy bereavement. 


ITALY—SIGNOR MAZZOLENI. 


Signor Mazzoleni, of Italy, has written an interesting 
and valuable pamphlet, entitled ‘*La Italia nel Movi- 
mento per la Pace’’(Italy in the Peace movement), which 
is published by the Lombardy Peace and Arbitration 
Union, at Milan. 


| South America were never bound together by treaties as 
|to-day. Allof this looks towards international harmony. 
No nation can take her place in the family of nations 
unless her own household is characterized by unity and 
peace. 


THE PROPOSED MEETINGS IN 1893. 


We are encouraged to find in the London Echo a com- 
munication fully stating our proposals for the peace 
-meetings at Chicago and this intelligent and comprehen- 
sive endorsement by Mr. J. Frederick Greene of London. 

‘*It will be seen that these plans propose a greater ad- 
/ vance toward the establishment of international concord 
‘than any which have been hitherto attempted. It is to 
[be an official conference of accredited representatives of 
the various Governments. Every friend of humanity, 
and every lover of peace, must look forward with interest 
| and hope to the results of such a conference; and in due 
_ time strenuous efforts must be made to induce the Govy- 
}ernments to accept the invitation. Should the practical 
_outcome of the Conference be the adoption of the plans 
| proposed, it will indeed shed immortal honor on the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and entitle that great con- 
federation of States to a still higher place among the pro- 
gressive nations of the world.” 


MAY MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE. 
The Executive Committee of the American Peace 
| Society met in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, May 11, 1891, at 2 
'p.M. Dr. W. A. Mowry was elected Chairman pro tem. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. C. B. Smith. Rev. G. W. 
Stearns was elected Secretary pro tem. Members present: 
Messrs. Allen, Howard, Miner, Mowry, Richards, Smith 
and Stearns. Minutes of the preceding meeting were read 
and approved. 

A letter dated Milan, Italy, April 8, from the Lom- 
bardy Union of the International Society of Peace and 
Arbitration, referring to the recent massacre in New 
Orleans, was read, and a reply thereto submitted by Secre- 
| tary Howard was duly approved, and ordered to be 
suitably signed and forwarded. 

Voted, ‘That Secretary Howard and Dr. W. A. Mowry 
be constituted a committee to take into consideration any 
changes in the By-laws, particularly with reference to tha 
Committee on Bills.” 

Two very encouraging letters were read from Hon. C. C. 
Bonney, President of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
dated, Chicago, April 21 and May 5, in reference to the 
Peace Congress to be held in connection with the Colum- 
bian Exposition in 1893. 

Voted, That the annual meeting be held Muay 25, at 2 p.m. 

Adjourned. G. W. Srearns, Sec. pro tem. 
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OUR NATION. 


O Morning Land, thou art wondrous fair ! 
The dawn is glad on thy thousand hills! 
Thine is the hope for the future’s need, 
With Freedom for gospel and Peace for creed ; 
Stretched are thine arms to save and spare, 
Balm of sweet healing thy touch distils. 
Armorless art thou from head to heel ; 

Bare is thy breast to the death-smiting guns ; 
But who shall dare thee, while love is bold, 
While treasure of heroes is richer than gold, 

While stronger than armor of thrice-welded steel 
Is that of the Nation which beareth such sons. 
—Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


HOWARD ON SHERMAN. 


In a recent address on the life and character of Gen- 
eral Sherman, General Howard read Sherman’s own 
account of the grand review at Washington in 1865, when 
65,000 men marched before the President and the chief 
officers of the United States, at the close of the civil war, 
and closed with the following eloquent tribute to his old 
commander : 

‘* That great army has been dissolved, the last proces- 
sion, filled with sorrow instead of gladness, with aching 
hearts and eyes filled with tears, followed him solemnly 
from New York to his last resting place on the banks of 
the Mississippi. A few ears caught the last cry of his 
devoted son at his open grave as he heralded the lesson 
of his departure and sounded the voice of his resur- 
rection. 

‘*Now comrades and friends, let us not, in the presence 
of great facts and greater faith, be filled with sorrow, but 
with joy—joy at the great work of a great man—joy at 
the recognition at the grand review—joy at his choice 
cleansing power of an Infinite Spirit; yea! triumphant 
joy at the great hosts which his ever-growing soul has at 
last joined ! 

‘*Lift up your heads, oh ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors! ‘The King of glory himself is yonder 
to fit him for and put him into the niche which, in eter- 
nity, he is to fill.”’ 

‘*All great men go to Heaven,” said a venerable man who 
heard this. Do they? Sherman was a better man than 
Napoleon, but Napoleon was a greater man than Sherman 
as warriors go. 


OUR INVITATIONS DECLINED. 


At the Pan-American Congress, held at Washington 
last year, a permanent treaty of arbitration was signed 
by the representatives of ten of the independent States of 
America. A resolution was afterward adopted by the 
Congress of the United States, in accordance with which, 
Mr. Blaine, as Secretary of State, addressed a proposal 
to several of the European Governments suggesting that 
they should enter into a similar treaty. We learn that 


the English, German and Russian Governments simply 
acknowledged the receipt of Mr. Blaine’s communication, 
the last-named adding that the question is immature. 
France expressed sympathy with the principle of arbitra- 
tion. Italy, Austria and Sweden had not replied, ac- 
cording to our latest information. 
a favorable reply. 


Switzerland had given 


ENGLISH PEACE NOTES. 

The Rev. Dr. Mackennal, of Bowdon, Cheshire, who 
is to be Dr. Hannay’s successor as Secretary of Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, in aletter to Mr. W. 
Evans Darby, the Secretary of the Peace Society, 47, 
New Broad Street, E. C., says: ‘*You will be glad to 
know that the Church of which I am Pastor has deter- 
mined on giving the usual Communion Collection, on the 
first Sunday in May, to your Society.’’ The Rev. Canon 
Benham, B. D., who is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Peace Society, has also sent to the Society 
the annual offertory to its funds from his Church, St. 
Edmunds, Lombard Street, London. The May issue of 
the Religious Tract Society’s illustrated magazine, The 
Leisure Hour, contains an instructive paper on the re- 
cent development and progress of International Arbitra- 
tion, by Mr. William Tallack, Secretary of the Howard 
Association. The President of the Orange Free States 
writes to Mr. W. E. Darby, from the Government Office, 
Bloemfontein, thanking him for a letter and Peace litera- 
ture. He adds an expression of his desire: ‘‘that your 
Society may flourish and be the means of bringing about 
that much-desired good, namely, the prevention of war- 
fare amongst the civilized nations of the world;” and 
the President concludes, ** with all good wishes for your So- 
ciety.’’ A general and permanent Treaty of Arbitration 
has been signed between the United States and Switzer- 
land. Both Republics undertake at all times to submit to 
Arbitration any dispute that may arise between them. 
President Harrison, in returning the draft, adhering to 
the Swiss proposal, appended to it the suggestion that 
other nations might adhere to the Treaty by signing a copy 
to be deposited with the United States Government. The 
Pope has been finally chosen as mediator between Bel- 
gium and Portugal for the settlement of the Mouata 
Yamvo question.— Herald of Peace. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


M. Léon Marillier writes to Concord that it is essen- 
tial to distinguish between the entirely different circum- 
stances of the two provinces, that while Lorraine is 
French to the heart’s core, and will never give up its 
claim to belong to France, Alsace is separated from the 
latter by ‘‘language, habits and modes of thought.” 
While, therefore, she has been alienated forever from 
Germany by the German administration of the last 
twenty years, she might consent to accept the position of 
a free and autonomous State. M. Marillier adds that the 
greatest tact must be exercised in bringing about this 
‘‘transaction,’’ and that recourse should be had to the 
good oflices of a mediating Power. He adis that, if 
Frenchmen continue to stick to this policy of ‘all or 
nothing,” it is doubtful whether they will ever succeed in 
obtaining anything. His solution then, is (1) Restitu- 
tion of Lorraine; and (2) Neutralization of Alsace. 
Will not Germany be equally reasonable, and will not 
the British Government earn the lasting gratitude of 
Europe by being the ‘‘mediating Power”? So long as 
this question remains unsettled, and both nations are 
content to reply to all proposals ‘‘non possumus,” there is 
no security or true prosperity for Europe.—H. P. 


‘¢ There is as much heroism in the mission field as on 
the battlefield.” 
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GENTLE INFLUENCES. 


Violets, in the leafiest shade, 

By their odors are betrayed ; 

Soft winds, over flower-fields blown, 

By their fragrant breath are known ; 
Dew, by freshened leaves confessed, 
Wets unseen Earth’s slumbering breast ; 
Rills, from out the bleak hill-side, 
Swell to rivers, deep and wide ; 

Rivers, flowing fast and free, 

Widen to the boundless sea ; 

All great things that move the earth, 

To gentle issues owe their birth ; 

And soft influence still is best, 

Bringing comfort, love and rest. 

Sweet domestic love is strong— 

Leads to Right, and warns from Wrong; 
Kindly whispers mightier prove, 

And to loftier actions move, 

Than the fretful voice of Scorn, 

Of contempt and anger born. 


SYMPATHY IN OUR WORK. 


F. W. FABER, D. D. 


A little book of 70 pages by the above author entitled “Kind- 
ness” has been a source of comfort and encouragement to us in 
this lonely work of abolishing War. Dr. Faber who is the 
author of many sweet hymns, among which 

There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 

is perhaps best known, is a priest of the Roman Catholic Church. 
We contrasted his utterances lately with those of an educated and 
useful priest of the same church with whom we held conversation. 
The latter decried peace societies as attempted substitutes for the 
church and special efforts to promote peace as trying to supersede 
the Gospel! ‘This is the common and superficial view taken by 
many Protestant ministers. Hence one who preaches the Gospel 
of Peace as a reality and its duties as present obligations, is 
shunned if not openly denounced. Respect for the man or his 
office, his associates or his sincerity, may operate to silence open 
opposition. But the omission of ministerial and social courtesies, 
the plea of preoccupation, the evident weariness with which the 
truth is heard, are hard to bear. The Peace reformer is truly 
regarded either as harmless or useless, and is avoided and tabooed 
by those of whom he has a right to expect most sympathy and 
co-operation.—Eb. 

“You may love God, and love Him truly, as you do, and high 
motives may be continually before you; nevertheless you must be 
quite conscious to yourself of being soon fatigued, nay, perhaps of 
a normal lassitude growing with your years; and you must 
remember how especially the absence of sympathy tried you, and 
how all things began to look like delusion because no one en- 
couraged you in your work. 

“Alas! how many noble hearts have sunk under this not ig- 
noble weariness. How many plans for God’s glory have fallen to 
the ground, which a bright look or a kind eye would have 
propped up! But either because we were busy with our own 
work and never looked at that of others, or because we were 
jealous and looked coldly and spoke critically, we have not come 
with this facile succor to the rescue not so much of our brother as 
of our dearest Lord himself. How many institutions for the com- 
fort of the poor, or the saving of souls, have languished, more for 
want of approbation than of money; and, though sympathy is so 
cheap, a lone minister has struggled on till his solitude, his weari- 
ness and his lack of sympathy have almost blamelessly given way 
beneath the burden, and the wolves have rushed in upon that 
little nook of his Master’s sheepfold which he had so lovingly 
partitioned off as his own peculiar work!” 


THE MODOC INDIANS. 


The Modocs were amongst the most warlike of the Ind- 
ians, but under Christian influence they have become 
peace-loving citizens. Their head chief, Charley, learnt 
to ‘* cry in his heart many times as he looked back upon 
the horrors of the war.” The following anecdote shows 
how complete the change was. 

At the sudden loss of his nephew by shooting, by a 
trader upon the border, arising from a dispute about an 
account in trade, Charley walked erect to the man, while 
the boy lay weltering in his blood, looked him in the face 
saying, ‘* I’ve seen the time when I could settle with you 
quick, but since I’ve got the love of God in my heart I 
can’t do that.’’ He admonished his people that day as he 
met them going to town for revenge, to turn back (point- 
ing to the dead body that lay in his wagon), and to take 
back their arms, for he had laid his away, and besides he 
said, ‘* 1 have no men to lose in that way ;” knowing well 
that they who would use the sword would be likely to lose 
their own lives in like manner. As is generally known, 
they took our advice and submitted to the law, by which, 
after several trials, the murderer was acquitted, because 
the boy was an Indian and over the line. 


WISE WORDS. 


JOHN HEMMENWAY. 

The people, generally, must read and think upon this 
question before they will feel much interest in it. Even 
William Ladd, the greatest Peace philanthropist the world 
ever saw, when he first heard of a Peace Society for the 
prevention of war, regarded it as ‘* The dream of good 
men ;” but by reading a few Peace tracts, he soon very 
clearly saw that the substitution of legal remedies for the 
prevention of war was so reasonable, and grandly philan- 
thropic, that it would finally supersede war forever. My 
interest in the great and good cause of Peace is still very 
deep and tender.— Arbitrator. 

Saint Anthony Park, Minn., April 16, 1891. 


DISARMAMENT. 


After extensive travel and observation in Europe, John 
B. Wood writes the Arbitrator : 


“It is perfectly apparent that outside of a peculiar body 
of asort of ethereal Christian preachers, who have more 
belief in their own erroneous education than in the truths 
clearly laid down in the Bible, this armament of Europe 
is felt by Christians to be wrong—of the devil—and ought, 
if possible, to be done away with.” 


THEATRES. 


From the day on which theatres were re-opened [on the 
accession of Charles II] they became seminaries of vice ; 
and the evil propagated itself. The profligacy of the 
representations soon drove away sober people. The 
frivolous and dissolute, who remained, required every 
year stronger and stronger stimulants. Thus the artists 
corrupted the spectators, and the spectators the artists. 
—Muacaulay’s England. 
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JUNE-JULY, 1891. 


ITINERARY. 


The editor sends greetings, June 10-16, from the meeting 
of the International Missionary Union, at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., where, by invitation of Dr. Foster of the ‘* Sani- 
tarium,” and enjoying gratuitous entertainment for a 
week, ninety-five missionaries, of all denominations, 
are debating and praying over the problems of their 
world-wide fields. The venerable Dr. Cyrus Hamlin and 
others of Boston participate earnestly in the conference. 

The missionaries present were from India, 15; China, 
13; Japan, 12; Turkey, 8; Africa, 7; Burma, 7; Siam, 
5; Korea, 3; South America, 3; Central America, 2; 
N. W. America, 2; Australia, 2; Italy, 2; Mexico, 2; 
Syria, 2; Hawaiian Islands, 2; Malaysia, 1. Total mis- 
sionaries, 88. Secretaries, 5; Candidates, 2. Grand 
total, 95. 

The rest of the Diary is ‘* crowded out,” but the Secre- 
tary visited East Wilson, Niagara County, N.Y., the old 
home of Rev. Herman Halsey, June 9 and 10, and was 
most kindly received by his children in that interesting 
farming region. He rode over the farm cleared by the 
hands of Mr. Halsey and his sons—forth from which they 
went to professional and business activities. Two daugh- 
ters still live near by and were our kind hostesses. The 
family have a rich heritage in the conscientious, frugal, 
benevolent lives of their sainted parents. 

At Lockport, we met that well-known friend of Peace, 
Rey. E. P. Marvin of the Presbyterian Church. He had 
just returned from service as a teacher in Mr. Moody’s 
Chicago School and from evangelistic labors in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., where he found many sad reminders of the civil 
war. We also had pleasant interviews with several prom- 
inent citizens and were indebted to Mr. Herrick Halsey 
of East Wilson, for a drive of eighteen miles over the 
rich prairie country and for many other kind courtesies. 


—The angry mutterings of labor against capital would 
be stilled if there were more such men in tie world as 
Philip Moen who has just passed to his reward. The 
Worcester manufacturer proved that it is possible, even 
in these days, to carry on a great industrial enterprise 
without astrike or any other collision of interests, and 
the thousand workmen who bared their heads at his open 
grave knew that they were losing not a master but a 
friend. 


—The friends of Rev. John O. Fiske D.D., of Bath, Me., 
will read with interest that he is able to be on the street 
again. The Bath Times says: ‘‘Every one feels better 
after a handshake from the venerable pastor.” 


‘* The New Orleans grand jury, after many weeks of in- 
vestigation, and the examination of four hundred witnesses, 
made its report on May 5, and for many reasons the 
public might wish that it had been postponed indefinitely, 
for a document more humiliating to American honor has 
seldom, if ever, been drafted. ‘The grand jury refuses to 
indict any individual connected with the massacre, but 
prefers to arraign the Mafia and the jury-fixers of New 
Orleans. The report probably voices the sentiment of the 
majority of the citizens of New Orleans, and it was scarcely 
probable that any other verdict would be pronounced. 
Nevertheless, because of it, the nation’s good name abroad 
has been besmirched. Italy has been given renewed reason 
for demanding from the Federal government that assur- 
ance be given that Italian subjects shall be protected.” 

We accord heartily with this sentiment expressed in 


one of our exchanges. 


WAR AND FOOD. 


The war prophets are crying aloud, but that does not 
make a war in Europe certain. ‘‘A watched pot never 
boils,” and the clouds may again disperse without the rain 
of blood upon the earth, which the speculators in grain 
are early anticipating. Here are some of their prognos- 
tications : 

‘*‘ Beginning with France, her army, now ready for the 
field, is 525,000 men in round numbers. Her second line, 
composed of men who are drilled but belong to the re- 
serves, is 579,000 more, and, including all classes of re- 
serves, there are about 2,500,000 men. All these except 
the first line would be withdrawn from productive labor. 
The State sees to it that their families are fed when the 
heads of them are in the line. Of the 39,405,290 people of 
France 19,000,000 are engaged in agriculture. In spite of 
this France had to import last year $52,000,000 worth of 
cereals. In 1882 the value of the cereals imported $100,- 
000,000. France gets her extra supply of breadstuffs from 
Russia and the United States.” 

Russia will prohibit the exportativn of grain, as in 1882, 
if she is likely to be involved in the conflict. Turning to 
Germany the same writer truly says: 

‘¢ The first line of the German army is about 490,000 
men. There are two other lines, each of the strength of 
the first, about 1,500,000 in all; but the men in them are 
now at the same sort of labor, and will be until their ser- 
vices are required by the State, which would only be in 
case of grave emergency. Of the (about) 45,000,000 peo- 
ple of the German Empire, something over 19,000,000 are 
engaged in agriculture. ‘To withdraw from agricultural 
production in France and Germany alone the reserves of 
the two armies would produce a deficiency in the home food 
demands.” 

The war must, if it comes, be a ‘‘great” war ; it must call 
out the reserves. The American writer quoted sees a 
market for our breadstuffs, and seems reconciled to that 
which would make them sell. So a burnt city makes a 
demand for lumber. La Grippe has increased the remu- 
nerative labors of physicians and undertakers; but 
neither pestilence nor fire is anything to be desired ; incen- 
diaries are not popular, and persons diffusing contagious 
diseases are not sought after. 
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METHODIST ECUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


This body meets in Washington, October 7th, and is 
made up of all divisions of Methodists, from all parts of 
the world. It is expected that the Council will continue 
twelve days, and consists of five hundred delegates. The 
order of exercises before us omits the question of Peace, 
as related to the kingdom of God; but such delegates as 
William Arthur and Hugh Price Hughes, of England, will 
not let that matter rest. Since the death of the beloved 
Bishop Simpson there has been a painful silence among 
the Methodists of America on the subject of Peace; but 
Dr. J. M. Buckley is leading off, and we know that 
Bishops Warren, Foster and President Warren are in 
sympathy with his eloquent utterances on this subject. 


THE ITALIAN SITUATION. 


It is interesting to note that the feeling in Italy against 
any renewal of the Triple Alliance appears to be on the 
increase. Signor Bonghi, a leader of the Moderate Party 
in the Chamber of Deputies, is in full agreement with the 
Radicals on this qnestion. In an article in the Coltura, 
he urges that if the Triple Alliance has contributed to the 
maintenance of peace, it has done so at the expense of 
‘‘oreat harm to the nations and their respective treasuries. 
In the meantime the danger has increased.’* Until the 
Treaty expires, he says, Italy, of course, must keep faith 
with it; but he urges that when it expires it should not be 
renewed. 

Meanwhile the Peace movement continues to spread 
in Italy, A new society has been formed at Venice. 
This is due to the efforts of that truly international man 
and friend of every good cause, Mr. Felix Moscheles. <A 
great meeting was held on April 12th, which resulted in 
the definite establishment of the ‘* Venetian Peace and 
Arbitration Association,”’ with the Marquis Pandolfi as 
president. We believe we may now say that there is 
hardly an important town in the Italian kingdom from 
Milan to Palermo which has not its Peace and Arbitration 
Association, and no doubt the Queen of the Adriatic will 
join with her sister cities in sending delegates to the Con- 
gress at Rome in November.—London Echo. 


HARRISON AT LINCOLN’S TOMB. 


‘¢ The interest of this journey culminates to-day, as we 
stand here for a few moments about the tomb of Lincoln. 
As I passed through the Southern States and noticed 
those great centres of busy industry which have been 
built since the war, as I saw how the fires of furnaces had 
been kindled where there was once a solitude, I could not 
then but think and say that it was the hand that now lies 
beneath these stones that kindled and inspired all that 
we behold. All these fires of industry were lighted at the 
funeral pyre of slavery. The proclamation of Abraham 
Lincoln can be read on all these mountain sides, where 
freemen are now bending their energies to the develop- 
ment of States that have been long under the paralysis of 
human slavery. I come to-day to this consecrated and 
sacred spot, with a heart filled with emotions of gratitude 
that God, who wisely turned toward our Eastern shores a 


body of God-fearing and liberty-loving men to found this 
Republic, did not fail to find for us in the hour of our 
extremity one who was competent to lead the hearts and 
sympathies and hold up the courage of our people in the 
time of our greatest national peril.” 


THE LAWS OF WAR. 


The laws of war are like the snakes in Ireland. 
There are none. Martial law, in the words of the Duke 
of Wellington, is merely the will of the General in com- 
mand. He does absolutely what he likes, so long as by 
so doing he canpermanently disable his adversary and 
force him to surrender. All he has to do to justify his 
conduct, no matter how cruel and barbarous that conduct 
may be, is to plead military exigency, or the so-called 
law of military reprisals, as his excuse.—Concord. 


THE INFLUENCE OF QUAKERS. 


The Quakers in our day have become a very inconspic- 
uous people. Save for the little eccentricities, which we 
hardly notice, of speech, dress and manners, they are 
scarcely distinguishable from the common masses of Amer- 
ican citizens. The antagonisms which they at first gener- 
ally excited are not now apparent. The consternation 
they once created attends them nolonger. Their presence 
and their preaching do not now shake the pillars of society, 
and they are not looked upon as a menace to Church and 
State. And this is not because they have receded from 
their original ideas, or deserted the principles for which 
they contended, not because they have lost their courage, 
or their faith has failed, but because their best ideas have 
prevailed ; because the world has advanced along the lines 
in which they led, and the people have risen to the highest 
plane of civil and religious liberty which the early Qua- 
kers were determined at once to attain. 

With the fruits of their glorious achievements all around 
us, secure in the perfect equality and religious liberty for 
which they made so many sacrifices and so brave a strug- 
gle, well may we exclaim: All honor to their heroic reli- 
gion which has stood the surest of all tests! Its tendency 
and its results have been the uplifting of our race. And 
all honor to the heroic men and women, who, amid con- 
tumely, persecution and disgrace, so kept the faith, and so 
proclaimed the truth as to give to all succeeding generations 
a broader liberty, a better religion and a more exalted 
life.—Rosert C. Frey, in The Unitarian. 


There are, who, like the seer of old, 
Can see the helpers God has sent, 
And how life’s rugged mountain-side 
Is white with many an angel tent. 
Let such, for earth’s despairing ones, 
Hopeless, yet longing to be free, 
Breathe once again the prophet’s prayer, 
Lord, ope their eyes, that they may see, 


—dJ. G. Whittier. 


Many ministers busy themselves on or about Decoration 
days defending War and showing the good evolved from 
its evil. In the same way they could point out the good 
that Slavery or Drink does. Do we need to teach men 
not to hate evil? 
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PEACE. 
EDWIN ARNOLD. 
Peace beginning to be 
Deep as the sleep of the sea 
When the stars their faces glass 
In its blue tranquillity ; 
Hearts of men upon earth 
Never once still from their birth, 
To rest as the wild waters rest 
With the colors of heaven on their breast ! 
Love, which is sunlight of peace, 
Age by age to increase, 
Till anger and hatred are dead, 
And sorrow and death shall cease ; 
“ Peace on earth and good will! ” 
Souls that are gentle and still 
Hear the first music of this 
Far-off, infinite bliss ! 


THE BEGINNING OF A MODERN MISSIONARY. 


The following is the Christian experience of Edward 
P. Holton, being a paper read by him at a Congregational 
Council in Everett, Mass., May 14, 1891, preparatory to 
his ordination as a missionary to Madura, India, which 
took place the same day. 

“By the grace of God I am what I am.”—1 Cor. xv. 10. 


It was His grace that gave me my birth into a Chris- 
tian home, that grace has saved me from becoming what I 
would have made myself, and it has brought me before 
you to-day. For whatever of merit that there may be in 
me, to God be the praise. 

My parents were home missionaries in Southern Illinois 
when I was born; a year or so later they moved East, 
and from my third year until I went away to college, 
eight years ago, my home was in this town. My earliest 
childhood memories centre about this house of God. I 
was early brought into the habit of rezular church and 
Sabbath-school attendance,—my father always setting 
his children the example—even to the morning of his 
death. He was a man of intense convictions and was 
fearless and frank in making them known, but withal so 
courteous and gentlemanly that all who knew him hon- 
ored and respected him. 

Although God, in His wisdom, saw fit to take my father 
home to Himself before I had completed my tenth year, 
his memory is still fresh and distinct in my mind; his 
scholarly attainments, his gentle, helpful life, and, above 
all, his earnest, humble Christian devotion have ever since 
been incentives leading me on and up to the best thought 
and action. 

I feel to-day I am following just the course in life that 
he would have had me take, had he been spared to coun- 
sel me in the choice of my life’s work. Indeed, I have 
much for which to thank God in my memories of my 
father. 

I cannot speak too highly of my mother and the untir- 
ing efforts she has made in order to supply the father’s 
place for her children and to give them the same careful 
Christian training that he bad with her begun, On his 
death she at once took up the conduct of daily family- 
worship, which has been of inestimable value, to one of 
her boys at least, in resisting the great temptations pecu- 
liar to boyhood, and it has fitted him, as nothing else 


could, for the duties of Christian living. Her example 
has always been in harmony with her precepts, and she 
has inspired her children with a love for the true, the 
pure and the upright. 

So far as the cares of her household permitted she has 
always attended the regular services of our church; not 
in a careless nor a critical manner, but ever seeking to 
get from her worship here that which should help her to 
make her life and her home as much as possible such as 
God would have them to be. She has spared no efforts 
or expense, that have been within her means, to give her 
children the most thorough education and the best pos- 
sible preparation for lives of Christian usefulness. All 
the greater credit is due her for this, because it has been 
with her a definite act of consecration. 

She dedicated her children to the Lord in their infancy ; 
she has lived for their welfare and for the fulfilment of 
the promises she made forthem at their baptism. Surely, 
I have much to thank God for in my noble Christian 
mother. Growing up in such a family, taught from my 
earliest childhood to pray at my mother’s knee, and as I 
grew older, to join in the family devotions of Scripture 
reading, singing and prayer,—it is no wonder that I do 
not remember the time when I did not believe in God as 
my Heavenly Father and in Jesus as my Saviour. 

Ido not mean by that to intimate tnat I was a good 
boy, nor that my boyhood was ‘‘one sweet psalm of 
praise,” for it was not. It was a quick-tempered, pugna- 
cious boyhood, as full of mischief and petty depredation 
as it well could be with the strict home training and 
watchfulness. Being small for my years and fond of 
books and study, I was thrown among boys of a larger 
growth and early heard much that was questionable. 

Again, I was often incited by my larger companions 
into many daring acts of mischief from which I did not 
always escape unharmed. However, in all my boyhood, 
I do not remember ever having used profanity, and I 
listened to very little of the low, coarse talk that was to 
be heard if one wished to listen. My pure home training 
and my mother’s face always rose up before me and made 
such talk to me full of disgust. One evil habit I early 
acquired however, that of untruthfulness; it was, I 
think, largely through my cowardly fear of corporal pun- 
ishment that was sure to follow the discovery of my 
many misdeeds. My father’s strict discipline only 
strengthened the habit until it got so great control over 
me that for years it has required the greatest effort to 
resist the sudden temptations to take the flimsy shelter of 
a lie, spoken or acted. Not always has the temptation 
been resisted, but a confession of the wrong, when I have 
committed one, has done much to aid me to overcome, 
and to strengthen my love for perfect honesty, frankness 
and sincerity. It is with shame that I allude to this great 
weakness of my childhood and the vice of my later years, 
but it represents to me a long continued struggle of which 
perhaps but few of my friends have been aware. 

One other struggle I must confess, that for the mastery 
of a morose, sullen temper. Not one that was quick to 
blaze up in resentment and equally quick to frankly con- 
fess its wrong and seek forgiveness, the fault of a gen- 
erous nature; it was a moody disposition which was 
ready to suspect intended slights or insults, and when 
once aroused was hard to be appeased. It has often 
caused those that were most dear to me great pain and 
sorrow, while I myself have been most keenly sensible 
to its unchristlikeness. 
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But I think T can truthfully say that by God’s grace 
this evil disposition has been subdued. I do not say this 
overconfidently, for the armor is not yet put off, but my 
faith of victory in the future struggle is solely in Him, 
who has said, ‘* My grace is sufficient for thee.” For 
years one of my favorite verses of Scripture has been, 
‘But thanks be to God which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,” because in one of my 
childhood’s Sunday-school library books that was the 
watchword which helped a young man to conquer a sim- 
ilar disposition. 

Passing from my boyhood to young manhood, I united 
with this church in the middle of the sixteenth year of 
my life; it was during the ministry of the Rev. Wm. H. 
Bolster, now of South Weymouth, Mass. The circum- 
stances were as follows,—I had long felt that I ought to 
be a confessing Christian and give myself up to God’s 
service. My faithful teacher, Dea. George Whittemore, 
had often spoken to me of it with a gentleness which I 
could not resent. For years I resisted and put it off, I 
did not want to be a Christian then, but of course I in- 
tended to be one sometime. My elder sister, my mother’s 
mainstay in her efforts to keep our little family together, 
was taken suddenly ill, and after a single week’s illness 
died. Her loss made a deep impression on my mind and 
gave me a new view of the seriousness of life. 

We were at that time having a flourishing Young Peo- 
ple’s prayer-meeting every Sunday evening in the small 
vestry of this building, and I attended the meetings regu- 
larly. At the close of the meeting one evening, an ear- 
nest Christian lady spoke a few words to me about my 
coming to the Saviour. It seemed to be the one thing 
needful to get me to give up my resisting the influence of 
God’s spirit. The next Sunday evening I accepted the 
invitation and arose for prayers. In a month or two I 
came before the church committee for examination and 
was received into the church at the July communion. It 
was the most critical period of my life, and I have often 
trembled to think how I should have come through that 
summer of peculiar temptations if it had not been for the 
restraint and the support I got from my confession of 
Christ. 

I think that one of my chief reasons for delaying to 
take this step, as my brother bad taken it three years be- 
fore, was that I had been waiting for some tide of feeling 
or enthusiasm to sweep me along into the church without 
much of any effort on my part. No such enthusiasm 
ever came, but I had hoped that the great sense of joy 


. should come to me after I had taken the step, as I had 


heard so many others testify that it had been their expe- 
rience. So, when that failed to come, and in its stead 
there came these strong temptations, I became quite dis- 
couraged and felt I was not all a Christian. 

The regular attendance at the Sabbath and mid-week 
services of the church, and especially the frequent kind 
words of my pastor, were very helpful tome. He prob- 
ably little realized then how much he was doing for me 
nor to-day how much, through God’s grace, I owe to his 
faithful counsels. 

From my earliest childhood I had a conviction that I 
must some day be a foreign missionary. My father had 
at one time been under appointment by the Board to go as 
a missionary to the Sandwich Islands, but the failure of 
his eyes absolutely forbade it. I have sometimes thought 
that I inherited my interest in foreign missions from him. 
When I was about five years old,a missionary from Madura, 


India, Rev. John Rendall, and his daughter spent a day or 
two in our family, and from that visit I date my earliest 
missionary interest. Whenever a missionary came to give 
us an address here in this house, or whenever, in my 
boyhood, I visited the house of our minister, Rev. 
Albert Bryant, who had spent several years in Turkey 
I was always fascinated with their accounts of life and 
Christian work in foreign lands. I say fascinated, for 
while my interest was greatly aroused and I felt I 
should some day engage in that work, yet I always 
dreaded the thought of it. I did not want to be a mis- 
sionary, nor a minister, I wanted to be a doctor and 
live in this country. As the years went by the struggle 
became clearer and more definite in my mind, until it 
became so oppressive that, at the time when I united with 
the church, I could stand it no longer. SoI made a com- 
promise with conscience, that I would give up my cher- 
ished plans of being a doctor and would be a minister 
and do just all the good I could in this country. This 
purpose was distinct in my mind when I stood that July 
afternoon where I now stand and covenanted to ‘‘ cheer- 
fully devote” myself ‘‘ to God, consecrating all my 
powers and faculties to His service and glory.”’ 

My compromise gave me rest from my uneasy con- 
science until about the following spring and then it began 
to assert itself again and to claim that I had no right to 
make any such reservation as I had made. This struggle 
kept on growing worse and making me at times very 
miserable until January, 1883. I had dared mention 
it to no one, not even to my minister. But in Jan- 
uary, 1883, another missionary from India visited our 
home for a few days, Miss Hester A. Hillis of the Board’s 
mission in Ceylon ; she has since gone home to her reward. 
I questioned her very much about the missionary’s inner 
life, my desire being to find out whether they could be 
happy in the unpleasant and sometimes dangerous sur- 
roundings. I got a good deal of information of a general 
nature but very little real help from her until the second 
morning of her stay, when at the morning worship my 
mother asked Miss Hillis to lead the family in prayer. 
Then, as she seemed to forget all about us there, and 
began to pour out all her love for her dear little native 
girls in India and showed how she longed to get back to 
care for them again, then I broke right down in spirit; I 
heard no more of her prayer; I simply know I said over 
and over to myself, ‘‘I can be happy there, I’ll give in, 
I’ll go!” and it was settled there. I kept the matter to 
myself for a week, the change that had come over my 
life seemed too good to be true, and I could not tell it to 
any one until I was certain of it. Then came the thought 
that I had never been really a Christian until then, so in 
great distress of mind I went to my pastor, Rev. Geo. Y. 
Washburn, and told him all about it. He cheered me up 
greatly by calling it a growth in my Christian life; I was 
greatly comforted by that thought then, though I have 
since doubted whether he was right. When I told him of 
my determination to be a missionary I was very much 
grieved when he gently showed me that I should say I was 
willing to be a missionary, instead of that I was going to 
be one; but when he said that I could say the former and 
trust it to God’s guidance I was quite satisfied, for I was 
sure that that was just what He would have me do. That 
afternoon it seemed to me that God set His seal of ap- 
proval on my new decision by sending me straight from 
the pastor’s study to bring for the first time the comfort of 
my religion to those who were in distress, a stranger family 
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in our neighborhood whose head, the young husband’ and | 
son, had been killed by the cars just the night before. | 

From that time forward everything seemed to combine 
to help me forward in my plans. I entered college that 
fall without any money to meet my expenses; I felt free, 
to accept scholarship aid for the sake of my future work. 
This church, twice at Mr. Washburn’s suggestions, gave 
me help when it was much needed. I found work among 
the neighboring farmers and in the employ of the college 
itself, which with the help my mother gave me by moving 
to Amherst and giving me my home and living expenses, 
enabled me to take my course without interruption and to 
graduate with only a slight indebtedness. 

My Christian life grew and deepened from meeting the 
professors and the many Christian men in the college. 
During the last two years of my course the Y. M.C. A. 
of the college put me in charge of a little mission Sunday- 
school in the adjoining town and this was a means of 
developing much of the very best within me. 

There was only a single discouragement that my mis- 
sion plans suffered while I was at Amherst: we were fre- | 
quently addressed, at our Thursday and Sunday-evening 
meetings, by returned missionaries who would speak of 
the need of more men for the work. Several times I 
sought an interview after the address, to make further 
inquiries, and three or four times, when I spoke of my | 
own hopes of going out some time to India, I was met by 
a keen lock and the remark that they needed the very 
best men for mission work in India! That would utterly | 
discourage me for the time being, for I was fully aware 
that I was far from being’one of the ablest or best men 
in my class. But, as I heard the continued appeals for 
more men and came to appreciate the educative value of 
daily, Christian living, I began to take courage once) 
more. 

I took President Seelye’s advice to go immediately from 
College to Seminary if my finances should allow it. I) 
made application and entered Yale Seminary the fall of 
that year, 1887. During the summer I worked for a) 
farmer in Western Massachusetts and earned enough to | 
help me well along on my first year’s expenses. The) 
next two summers I preached in the employ of the Ameri- | 
can Home Missionary Society in the township of Norfolk, | 
St. Lawrence County, New York. I tried to be 
faithful to my duties and my opportunities and I worked 
hard. The Lord granted some success to my efforts | 


and urging its adoption by my parishioners. 
always striven for a more general attendance at, and parti- 


designated to the Madura Mission according to my own 
choice. I was then planning to take a fourth year of 
medical study after graduation and was taking up the 
work of the first year in the medical school in connection 
with the last year’s work in the Seminary, but the officers 
of the Board and several of my missionary friends ad- 
vised against that course, and I very reluctantly gave it 
up. I would gladly have gone out to India last fall, but 
family considerations prevented. 

Last summer, at the urgent request of my former pas- 
tor, Rev. G. Y. Washburn, I went out to Northern Michi- 
gan to engage in missionary work under his direction 
in the neighborhood of Hancock, my expenses being 
largely met by his church. The results of the summer’s 
work were most gratifying to me; at last, I felt that 
my plans for foreign service had received their justifi- 
cation. There were several, both young and middle-aged, 
I do not yet know just how many, who were led to give 
their hearts to Christ through my public and private min- 
istry among them. 

Since I was compelled to remain in this country another 
year and it was not deemed advisable to spend it in the 
study of medicine, I decided to take up the study of 
Comparative Religions, and so I entered the advanced 
class at Andover, where I have been studying the past 
eight months and have yet three weeks more. Since Jan- 
uary 1, I have been preaching regularly at Hanover, 
Mass., and have agreed to supply their pulpit until the 
time of my departure for India this fall. In my preach- 
ing thus far I have made it my rule never to preach that 
which was not real to my Christian experience, or that 
which I did not fully and heartily believe. I have made 
much of the importance of the study of the Bible and 


the memorizing of its passages, both in my own practice 


I have 
cipation in, the various services of worship, and I have 
tried to set a worthy example in the faithful discharge of 
duties and a cheerful trust in the ultimate triumph of 
God’s Kingdom, whatever the hindrances or discourage- 
ments I may have had to meet. 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


Last year the deposits of individuals in savings banks 
in the six New England States and New York, New Jer- 


with a few individuals, but the inward condition of the|sey and Pennsylvania amounted to $1,279,000,000, 
churches where I labored was such that there seemed | against $1,214,000,000 the year before, an increase of 


to be little spiritual benefit from my two summers of 
hard work. 

Beside the fact that I had put my heart and soul into 
my work, my apparent failure was all the more discourag- 
ing because [ had applied Mr. Moody’s remark to myself : 
‘* No man ought to enter the ministry who can keep out 
of it, and no man should be sent out as a foreign mission- 
ary until he has first had some success as a Christian 
worker at home.” 

I was sure that I had not ‘‘ heard some other noise,” 
as Prof. Phelps once said, when I was called to the min- 
istry, but at the close of my second summer’s preaching 
I felt [had yetto win my right, according to Mr. Moody’s 
standard, to ask the churches to send me out as a for- 
eign missionary. 

As the Board requests of its candidates, I offered my- 
self for its service at the beginning of my senior year in 
the Seminary, and I was appointed in October, 1889, and 


| $65,000,000. The number of -depositors last year was 
3,520,000, or rather more than one in every five inhabi- 
| tants, as the population of those States was about 17,300,- 
000. The average amount to the credit of each depositor 


was about $368.33. 


‘‘Among all the vices which it is necessary to subdue in 
order to build up human character, there is none to be 
compared in strength, in virulence, with that of impurity. 
It can outlive and kill a thousand virtues; it can corrupt 
the most generous heart ; it can madden the soberest in- 
tellect ; it can debase the loftiest imagination.” 


In the glad days of spring, when the spirit rejoices, 
__ When the old apple tree looks gay as a bride, 
I could dream that I heard every one of the voices 
Of the friends who sat here on the bench at my side. 
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DO YOUR BEST. 
REV. E. E. HALE, D. D. 


Cannot authors be made to understand that the busi- 
ness of an editor is to give his readers the very best, and 
nothing but the very best? And cannot they be made to 
understand that the reason certain persons have succeed- 
ed in literature—as Mr. Longfellow, Dr. Holmes, or Mr. 
Lowell — is that they have never been willing to publish 
anything which had not had at least the advantage of their 
own criticism? Any person of thorough self-respect is 
unwilling to appear, so to speak, in his shirt sleeves when 
he goes to a party. 

What is most exasperating to an editor is the receiving 
of two, three, four, or ten notes on the subject of the 
same article. The author sends it first to see if you 
would like it, and you find that it is but half finished. 
The next day he sends word that he remembers that he 
should have said, on the second page, that Cesar was 
born in such-and-such a year; will you be good enough 
to look it up and insert that date? The next day you 
receive a note saying that, on looking it up in the Public 
Library, it appears that Czesar was born on another day ; 
will you please make the correction? The fourth day he 
writes that, if you will send all the manuscript back to 
him, he has a friend who has travelled in Bithynia, who 
can make some notes with regard to Cresar’s campaigns. 
Then next day there comes a note to say that this friend 
has suddenly left Boston, and that the notes cannot be 
added. Then there comes a note asking if you have had 
time to read it. Then there comes another, saying that 
having received no answers to any of these notes, he 
thinks you have probably lost them all, and will you be 
good enough to send to the Dead Letter Office for them? 

It is a good rule for editors to take up, to refuse to 
handle any papers which do not come to them finished. 
Certainly, on behalf of their readers, they should refuse 
to handle any papers which are confessedly not finished. 
The moment a man writes to say that he can do better 
than he has done, that moment he says he is not fit for 
your journal, whatever your journal may be.— The Com- 
monwealth. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


The management of the Fitchburg railroad has com- 
pleted arrangements for an excellent quick train service 
to and from the Adirondack mountains, to take effect in 
June. The train will leave Boston at 10.30 a. m., run- 
ning via Fitchburg, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Whitehall. 
Fort Ticonderoga, Port Henry, Westport, and Bluff Point 
(the famous new Hotel Champlain, erected by the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co., with every recent improvement and 
surrounded with wide verandas and beautiful grounds), 
arriving at Plattsburg about 7 Pp. M.; returning, leave 
Plattsburg at 10.30 a. M., running via same route, arriv- 
ing in Boston about 7.30 p. m. Palace parlor cars will be 
run through without change, and ample time will be 
allowed for luncheon both going and returning, at Bel- 
lows Falls and Rutland. The route of this train will be 
through a section of the country unsurpassed for 
grandeur of scenery, passing as it will through the weird 
hills of Vermont, and skirting the shores of Lake Cham- 


plain. 


{e Our advertisements are worth reading. 


Peerless Abdominal Belt. 


This Belt, which has proved such a blessing to ladies 
suffering from weakness, disease or displacement, 
was invented wholly for private use; without any 
thought, on the part of the inventor, that it would 
ever go beyond a few personal friends; but as one 
and another of those to whom it was given received 
great comfort from it, the inventor was urged to 
enlarge its usefulness by giving it to the public. 
Its superiority consists in its extreme lightness, 
openness and elasticity. It allows Perrect Free- 
pom of movement, and covers so little surface that 
it is not heating. Before introducing it to the public 
its merits were thoroughly tested by some of the 
best physicians in New England, to whom reference 
is permitted by the inventor. 


We shall be glad to show or send them to those 
who are suffering from any weakness requiring a 
supporter. Price, $3.00. Address, 

PORTLAND SUSPENDER CO., 
135 Middle St., Portland, Me. 


A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


_ The Authentic “ Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,'79 and ‘84, copyrighted property 
of the undersigned, is now Gicroushiy Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 


Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years. 

Not less than One Hundred paid editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it. 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 

Critical comparison with any other Dictionary 
isinvited. G@ THE BEST. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 

Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 
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HUMPHREYS’ 


Dr. HUMPHREYS’ SPECIFICS are scientifically and 
carefully prepared pre ens s used for many 
th success,and forover 

irty years used by the people. Every single Spe- 


Ae in private practice w 


cific f a special cure for the disease named. 


These Specifics cure without drugging, purg- 
ing or reducing the system, and are in fact and 
deed the sovereign Temedies ofthe World. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS. PRICE! 
Fevers, Congestion, 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm C ‘olic. 
Crying Colic, or Teething of Eptante 
Diarrhea, of Children or Adults 
» Griping, Bitious Colic.. 
olera Morbuas, Vomiting.. 

Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis...... eas 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache.. 
jjoneee hes, Sick Headache, Vertigo 
)yvspepsia, Bilious Stomach......... 
Suppressed or Painful Periods. 
‘hites, too Profuse Periods. . 
‘reup, Cough, Difficult Bre athing. 
‘salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eru tions. 
Rheumatism, Kbeumatic Pains. 
ever and A gue, Chills, Ma 
iles, Blind or Bleeding............... 
atarrh, Influenza, & dinthe Head . 
Vhooping Cough, Violent Coughs. . 
zeneral Debility, hy sical Weakness 2 

€ 


Pose 


<2 


You May 


A score of preparations called “ sarsaparilla,” 
Had you taken Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in the first place, you would have 
Itis not yet too late. 


be discouraged. 
been cured and saved time and money. 
not exhilarate for a while, and then leave 
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Have Tried 


without receiving any benefit; but do not 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla does 
the patient more prostrated than before; it 


roduces a radical change in the system, such as no other preparation, claiming to be a 
} 


blood medicine, can effect. 


“ During the past twenty-five years I have, at 
various times, used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for puri- 
fying the blood, and I am fully convinced that it 
is the most thorough and reliable blood-purifier 
ever offered to the public.”— Nicholas 8S. M. 
MeNiel 240 Franklin Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Tam glad to add my testimony to the value 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I have, for four years 
past, been very much afflicted with salt-rheum 
on my leg. which was raw from the knee to the 
ankle, attended with a stinging, burning pain 
sometimes almost beyond endurance. The best 
physicians, and several preparations of sarsapa 
rilla, failed to give relief. Last spring I was ad- 
vised to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and I am happy 
to say that it has effected a thorough and per- 
manent cure. From the first my health began 
to improve. and now I consider myself a well 


Original—best—cheapest. 


Try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

“Several years ago I was prostrated with a 
severe attack of erysipelas, which left me ina 
very feeble condition. 1 tried various remedies 
without avail, and finally was induced to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, a few bottles of which made 
me feel like a new person, every trace of my 
old complaint being removed. Ican recommend 
this medicine to any one needing a thoroughly 
reliable blood-purifier.”— Mrs. Almira Squires, 
South Albany, Vt. 


“For years I suffered from scrofula and blood 
diseases. The doctors’ prescriptions and several 
so-called blood-purifiers being of no avail, I was 
at last advised by a friend to try Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla. I did so, and now feel like a new man, 
being fully restored to health. I believe that I 
owe my life to Ayer's Sarsaparilla, and would 
recommend it to all afflicted with scrofula or 


srvous Debility 
Urinary W. Wetting 
3: Diseases of theHleart, alpitation 1. 


oft by Dru sts, or sent tpaid on receipt 
Dr. HumpHreys’ MANUAL, (144 pages) 
ly bound in cloth and gold, mailed free. 


HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE CO 
Cor. William and John Streets, New York. 


SPECIFICS. 


| Decorah, Iowa. 


Any Article that has outlived 22 years of | 


competition and imitation and sells more and 
more each year, have 

DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC SOAP, 
first made in 1869, is Just that article. 
Those who use it each week, (and their name 
is legion,) save clothes and strength, and let 
soap do the work. All that we can say as to 
its merits, pales into nothingness, before the 
story it will tell, <iseZ/, of its own perfect 
purity and quality, if you will give it one trial. 
Ask your grocer for it. He has it, or will get 
it. Try it next Monday. 


N —There are many imitation Electric Soaps in 


which electricity plays no part. Dobbins’ is 
the original one, all Magnetics, Electrics, and Electro- 
Magics are fraudulent imitations. Ask for Dobbins’ 
Electric, see that our name is on every wrapper, and if 
other is sent you by your grocer, when you order ours,— 


send it back to him. 
I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


A book of 500 pages on treatment and care of domestic 
animals, horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, hogs and poultry, 
sent free. Address Humphreys’ Veterinary Specifics, 
Cor. William and John streets, New York. 


/ THE LIGHT RUNNING 


LADIES’ 
FAVORITE. 


THAT GIVES 


G9 = 28 UNION SQUARE. NX 


E 
THE ONLY SEWING MACHIN 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 
NEW HONE SEMING MACHINE MASS. 


DALLAS, | 


TEX. 
St LOUIS, Mo. CAL, 


0., 160 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


J 


THE NEW HOME S. M. € 


man.”—Calvin Gardner, Overseer, Boott Corpor. | any other disease of the blood.”—C. N. Frink, 
ation, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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m For beauty of polish, saving of labor, freeness from dust, 
durability and cheapness, truly unrivalled in any country. 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations under other names, 
put up in similar shape and color intended to deceive. Each ] 
package of the genuine bears our Trade Mark. Take no other. 


De not take any chances of being poisoned or burned 
to death with liquid stove polish, paints, and enamels 
in bottles. ‘*The Rising Sun Stove Polish” is safe, 
odorless, brilliant, the cheapest and best stove polish 
made, and the consumer pays for no expensive tin or 
glass package with every purchase. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUPERB EQUIPMENT, EXCELLENT TRAIN SERVICE, FAST TIME, 
and COURTEOUS EMPLOYEES MAKE THE 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


THE FAVORITE LINE from Boston to Troy, Albany, Saratoga, Lake 
George, Adirondack and Catskill Mountaims, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilten, Toronto, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, St. Louis, and all points West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 
With elegant PALACE PARLOR and SLEEPING CARS are run through 
daily to and from 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, BOSTON & ST. LOUIS, 
VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS, without change. 


THE POPULAR ROUTE for all points in Northern New York, Vermont, 
and Canada, 

THE ONLY LINE running through cars, without change, from Boston 
to Rutland, Brandon, Middlebury, Vergennes, and Burlington, Vt. 

THE PICTURESQUE ROUTE from Boston to St. Albans, St. Johns, 
Ogdensburg, Ottawa, Montreal, and Quebec. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN houTE—Parlor and Sleeping Cars, 
BostoN AND MONTREAL, BosToN AND PLATTSBURG. 


For Time-Tables, Parlor and Sleeping Car accommodations, or further 
information, apply to any Agent of the Fitchburg Railroad and at 


250 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


oR 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD PASSENGER STATION. 
___d. R. WATSON, General Pass. Agent. 


Headquarters, Congregational House, 


LittLe Miss Boston.—By Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever. 
Pp. 301. Price, $1.25. A Christmas Story. ‘A 
Christmas story with all the distinctive charm of that de- 
lightful season in it.”—N. Y. Observer. 

‘* A rare child character, almost as attractive as the 
famous Little Lord Fauntleroy and quite as quaint.”— 
Boston Journal. 

Tne Boy or York Carneprat.—By Rey. A. 
S./Twombly, D.D. Handsomely bound and illustrated. 
Pp. 292. Price $1.25. ‘‘ They are wholesome, natural 
stories, with a vein of human interest in them.”—Jnde- 
pendent. 

LitrLe Pirermms at Prymourn.— By Frances A. 
Humphrey. Pp. 331. Price $1.25. ‘* It can hardly fail 
to stimulate, and its influence will be elevating and en- 
nobling.” —Congregationalist. 

Honpa THE Samurat.—By Rev. William Elliot Griffis, 
D.D., author of ‘*‘The Mikado’s Empire,” ete. With 
illustrations and Illuminated cover. Pp. 390. Price 
$1.50. 

Tue Beacon Serres.—About 400 pp. each. 6 vols. 
$9.00. FresHmMan AND Sentor, A Royat Hunt, One 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


Sunday School 


The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 
and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Sunday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 


They also issue the 


Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Litttt Marv, THe Knicuts or Sanpy Hoitow, 
ON THE FrontieR, TRANSLATED. ‘* Clean, helpful, stim- 
ulating and bright.” —N. W. Christian Advocate. 

Knives AND Forxs.—By Mrs. Frank Lee. Pp. 402. 
Price $1.50. ‘* A notable addition to Sunday-school liter- 
ature.”—Boston Transcript. 

Asapn’s Ten THousanp.—By Mary E. Bennett. Pp. 
325. Price $1.50. ‘* An excellent Sunday-school book.” 
—Springfield Republican. 

Tue Boys or Nortn Parisu.—By Helen Pearson Bar- 
nard. Pp. 320. Price $1.50. ‘* It will be sought for in 
homes as well as in S. S. libraries.” —Congregationalist. 

Tue Srory or A Heatnen.—By H. L. Reade. Pp. 
82. Price 60 cents. ‘* A well-written, handsomely illus- 
trated book with a good purpose.”—Norwich Bulletin. 

Bertoa Gorvon Serres.—By May Kingston. Pp. 48 
each. Price, 10 vols., $2.25. ‘* This series will prove a 
welcome addition to books for children.’-— Young Men’s 
Era. 

Pirerm Atmanac, 1891.—Price 3 cents; 100 copies, 
$2.00; in covers, 5 cents each. The fifth annual issue of 
this unique and popular publication. 


and Publishing 


175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Society, 
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